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Two thousand families 


make this a family business 


By Trevor Philpott, Sunday Times reporter 


as ONSETT,” the blast-furnaceman said over a 
pen in the Wheatsheaf, “‘is the ‘plate-ends.’ 
Further on there’s nothing. Only the moors.”’ 

The stranger from the softer South is bound to 
be asking himself at first, “What makes people 
live here, fifteen steep miles from Newcastle, a 
thousand feet up on this windy hillside? What 
makes them stay? And if they leave, why do they 
nearly always come back?” 

For that is what happens. Once a Consett man, 
they say, always a Consett man. 

The town has grown up with steel. In 1840, 
Consett was a village of 195 souls. Now it has over 
seven thousand workers, and a production target 
of a million tons for 1958: steel for atomic reactor 
shells, for supersonic wind tunnels, for railway 
wagons, boilers, for the busy shipyards of the 
North-East coast. 

Consett and its Iron Company have grown and 
prospered together. Grandfather, father, son and 
grandson, feel they have places there; so do uncles 
and cousins, daughters and daughters-in-law. It 
is a family business. And over two thousand 
families are in it. 

The McCrory family is one of them. Tony, a 
sixteen-year-old boy labourer, stood on a steel 
plate and tried to remember how many relatives 
he had in the works. “Do you mean all of them? 
Well there’s Dad, up the Blast. And my brothers, 
Hughie on the Bessemer, Herbert in the fitting 
shop, John driving a crane, not counting Jimmy 
who’s called up now, but will soon be back in the 
New Mill. Then I’ve got cousins and brothers- 
in-law, uncles — well, there were sixteen in my 
family you know, not counting Dad and Mam.” 

“I'd be lost” 

John Moss, shift manager in the melting shop, 
stood beside one of his open-hearth furnaces and 
said with quiet pride, “Ay. It’s a good job I’ve got 
and everybody here knows I worked hard enough 
to get it: progressively labourer, fourth hand, 
third hand, second hand . . . all the way through. 


il 


I'd be lost if I had to leave Consett. Dad was a 
first-hand melter here. Old George Moss, my 
grandfather, used to work on the furnaces when 
they fed ’em with hand charges, twenty-five tons 
at a time. Now we’ve got 150-ton furnaces and 
electrically-controlled casting-cars and we get 
20,000 tons a week.” 
Nobody lonely 

“There’s not a lonely person in Consett,” said 
Hedley White, the shift foreman. “I’ve been 
lonely in the middle of London, but never here 
In a big works like this, growing so fast, there’s a 
job for every kind of chap. Some go away for 
experience and a few have itchy feet for a while, 
but they all seem to settle here eventually. On this 
shift I’ve got chaps who’ve been brought here by 
the local girls. The girls don’t like going away 
either.” 

In the choirs, the sports teams, the dramatic 
groups, the young folks’ and old folks’ clubs that 
thrive in this isolated town, the people can play, 
as they work, amongst friends with whom the ties 
are generations strong. ““And before you go,” 
Hedley White went on, “‘take a look at some of 
this country around here . . . within a few minutes’ 
walk of the works. We’ve got some jolly good 
cricketers and golfers amongst our lads — you’ll 
see why.” 

The cricket ground, levelled out of the hillside 
and, still higher, the golf course, hung like two 
fantastic verandahs looking over one of the love- 
liest valleys in Britain. Beyond it, the hills are 
heaped faintly on the horizon all the way to the 
border. 

Hidden on the other flank of the same hill are 
the tangled silhouettes of a steelworks, growing 
sull, which provides this exposed working town 
with a security and warmth which many a spa and 
showplace will never have. 








This personal report was invited by the British Iron & Steel 
Federation, which believes that everyone in Britain should know 
the facts about steel and the men who make it 
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the things they say! 


Germany? Didn't know we exported chemicals there 
ya 
; i * 
t “AB Indeed we do and to America and Arabia, Spain and Siam. In 
. 
> -* fact, to almost every country in the world. i. 
-_ y o* .» , > 
a ft Li? But, surely, other industrial countries have their own chemical industries? % -ke 
| + 4 44 
Vy dd Pu . i . 
™ So they have, vet they still buy chemicals from us ON 


Why ws that? {é 
Often because it would cost them more to make the chemicals themselves 


Also because they need many of the new, specialised chemical products that Britain, 


with her chemical knowledge and experience, has been able to develop 
Good for us ! Y s\\ 
: er. S gy) 
VA VED. , ~ z 
>, &, Very good for us and for our balance of payments. Last year \ - 
AS J ‘ ; A 
C3 & A) the British chemical industry sold about £265 million worth Gy y 


ge te "4 
»! I of its products abroad. That would be far more than at t 


» r enough to pay for all our imports of wool. 
+ ; 


Well, that seems a fair ¢ xchange. Soda ash for sheepskins, eh? 
And not only soda ash, but synthetic fibres, drugs and dyestuffs, paints and plastics 
Sounds impressive ! 


It certainly is. Chemicals are the third largest of Britain’s exporting industries, 


(x) and I.C.I. the biggest exporter among Britain’s chemical companies. 
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Brendan Bracken 


N BRENDAN BRACKEN History Today loses 
both one of its founding fathers and a 
Without 


loyal and energetic supporter. 
his preliminary help and encouragement 
this magazine might never have appeared; 
and had his interest declined during the 
years 1951 and 1952, when the paper was 


still finding its feet, like many another 
youthful magazine it might have been cut 
off in its infancy. The support that he gave 
was all the more remarkable since he was 
naturally a cautious man. By temperament 
he was averse from speculation; and the 
prospects of a new journal are bound to be 
extremely speculative. But even stronger 
than the strain of prudence was his fair- 
mindedness and liberality; and, once he 
had adopted a cause and had accepted its 
challenge, there was no question of subse- 
quently beating a retreat. True, in an 
amiably teasing way, he would sometimes 
reproach the editors with their journalistic 
shortcomings, and profess to regard them as 
a good-natured headmaster might regard a 
pair of incorrigibly experimental school- 
boys who, having developed a taste for 
chemistry, threatened to burn holes in a 


589 


1901-1958 

valuable carpet. But the admonitions he 
delivered were always stimulating rather 
than dispiriting: the culprits knew that his 
reproofs were inspired by his own passionate 
devotion to the art of history. At his house 
in Westminster he had built up a library 
that a professional historian might have 
envied. He was particularly interested in 
the history of the eighteenth century, with 
special reference to Anglo-American affairs ; 
and among his most precious possessions 
was Romney’s magnificent portrait of 
Edmund Burke. He himself would have 
fitted easily into the eighteenth-century 
social background: one can imagine him 
seconding Burke’s eloquence, refusing to 
be browbeaten by Samuel Johnson or going 
at it hammer-and-tongs with that un- 
scrupulous “ patriot’ John Wilkes. As it 
was, he exhibited his abounding energies in 
many different scenes of modern life—the 
House of Commons, a war-time ministry, 
the board-rooms of the City of London— 
yet found time to make occasional descents 
on the modest offices of History Today. 
Here, as elsewhere throughout Great Britain, 
he leaves behind him a deep sense of loss. 
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The Cromwells at Whitehall 


By C. V. WEDGWOOD 


With his “ great and majestic 


deportment and comely presence,” Cromwell 


himself was fully equal to his new 
dignities as Lord Protector. 
Not so all the members of his 
household; his wife was accused of 
squalid parsimony, and his younger 


daughters of undue frivolity. 


Bust of OLIVER CROMWELL by Edward Pierce, now at 


HE CROMWELL FAMILY MOVED INTO White- 

hall on April 14th, 1654. Oliver had been 

installed as Lord Protector with consider- 
able solemnity in the previous December and 
had been conducting official business and 
receiving ambassadors at Whitehall ever since. 
But there had evidently been some reflection 
before he decided to let his family join him and 
set up as a Court. The first idea had been to 
use Whitehall for official occasions, while as a 
family man he continued to reside in the 
sufficiently handsome house in the Cockpit 
which he had occupied, when at home, for the 
past six years. The plan must have been too 


Oxford 


inconvenient. Whatever the world said—and 
some mockery was inevitable—the Cromwell 
family would have to share in his elevation. 
Oliver himself was equal to the new digni- 
ties. We have it on the evidence of the cavalier 
Philip Warwick that he was of “a great and 
majestic deportment and comely presence.” 
He had seemed, when Warwick first noted him 
in the House of Commons thirteen years before, 
rather a boorish fellow “very ordinarily ap- 
parelled . . . in a plain cloth suit which seemed 
to have been made by an ill country tailor ”’; 
but at Whitehall, “‘ having had a better tailor 
and more converse among good company,” the 





effes t mM 
great state 


made was worthy of the head of a 

Foreign ambassadors were also 
impressed Ihe Venetian and the Spaniard 
have both recorded the dignity and formality 


vath which they were received, the simpk 
Protector, the 


eremenies that accompanied the 


authoritative bearing of the 


interview 
the number of antcrooms through which the 
passed, the moment at which the Protector took 
off and re-placed his hat. For the Spaniard he 
saluted and resumed it at once, as King Charles 
had been wont to do; for the Venetian he 
remained uncovered throughout their conver 
sation: it was no doubt natural that the head of 
a Commonwealth should show greater respect 
to the envoy of a Republican state than to the 
representative of a monarchy. In their gencral 
outline, the formalities of Cromwell's court 
seem to have followed, in a simplified form, the 
usages laid down by Charles I, which was 
natural cnough as the Protector took into his 
left over palace servants of his pre 

The principal difference noticed 
envoy as the presence of 


soldiers King ark had had only the 


Gentlemen Pensioners and the Yeomen of the 
Guard, soldiers more for show than for use, 
But Cromwell’s Court 
retained something of the air of a military head- 
quarters, which in a sense it was 


in his days of power 


Che Venetian 
dined in public—a 
tradition taken over from previous gencrations 
of royalty 


noticed that, when he 


every door was guarded by sentries 
with naked swords 

Officially, the sons and daughters ot Crom- 
well assumed the titles of Lord and Lady when 
their father became His Highness. Some of 
them frankly and innocently revelled in their 
new glory 


Richard had always had a taste for 
good living, which had perturbed his father 
I wish he may be serious, the times require 


it,’ he had mused anxiously some years earlier 
Shortly before the battle of Worcester, Richard’s 
lack of seriousness again gave trouble. “ He 
shall not want comfort or encouragement from 
me,” Cromwell had written, “ so far as I may 
afford it. But indeed I cannot think I do well 
to feed a voluptuous humour in my son, if he 
should make pleasure the business of life in a 
tume when some precious saints are bleeding 
and breathing out their last for the safety of the 
rest 

he Cromwellian Court was hardly designed 
to feed a voluptuous humour in anyone; but, 
for those who came into the privileges of the 
new position without its responsibilities, it 
certainly offered some pleasures—regular week- 
ends at Hampton Court, for instance, with 
very good hunting. The Protector’s censorious 
Republican critics thought he spent too much 
on ceremonious living Why two hundred 
torches for the funeral of his mother in West- 
minster Abbey, which happened by broad 
daylight anyway ? 

His three younger daughters entered whole- 
heartedly into their new position. Bridget, the 
eldest, was of a more serious turn of mind and, 
in any case, was usually in Ireland with her 
husband. The second daughter, Elizabeth, 
notoriously her father’s favourite, was a gay 
pretty creature of twenty-five, married to a 
good-natured Northamptonshire gentleman, 
John Claypole. Although she was said, with 
some reason, to be the frequent friend and 
advocate of Cavaliers in trouble, Royalist 
pamphleteers hinted that her manners were 


ELIZABETH CLAYPOLE notoriously her father’s 
favourite a gay pretty creature said a 
be the frequent friend and advocate of Cavaliers in 
trouble.’ Portrait by 7. M. Wright, 1658 





hoydenish for a Court, and sneered at “‘ Her 
Grace Maid Marian Claypole.” The seventh 
of her father’s nine children, she was separated 
by a gap of several years from her younger 
sisters Mary and Frances, the “ two little 
wenches ” who had often been in their father’s 
thoughts during the campaigns of the Civil 
War. They were seventeen and sixteen respec- 
tively when they found themselves Princesses 
in all but name. During the next four years, 
rumour canvassed numerous exalted bride- 
grooms for them—the Duke of Buckingham, 
Don Juan, the bastard son of the King of Spain, 
the Prince de Condé, and even the exiled 
Charles II. There was very little in any of these 
rumours, their father having always more sober 
ideas for them; but they cannot have been dis- 
pleasing to the young ladies. 

Mrs. Cromwell took less kindly than her 
children to the splendours of her new position. 
She had been a patient, fruitful and thrifty 
wife to the melancholic East Anglian gentleman 
whom she had married thirty-five years before. 
But nothing in her education, as the daughter 
of a substantial London merchant, had fitted 
her to be the first lady in the land. She was a 
plain respectable body and a very good 
manager; but this was not what was wanted at 
Whitehall. When Cromwell re-engaged the 
palace servants, he took on, inevitably, their 
ineradicable tradition of perquisites; and Mrs. 
Cromwell’s efforts to introduce economies were 
very ill-received. 

Most of the stories told of her carefulness are 
evident inventions; but they have a basic con- 
sistency which suggests that they are true to 
her character. It had been said of her, about 
the time of the King’s death, that she kept open 
house for her husband’s colleagues while he 
was at home, but shut up her doors and 
offered no more free meals the moment he left 
Westminster to go on campaign. So now, as 
she unwillingly queened it at Whitehall, it was 
said that she had gladly accepted a basketful 
of young peas which she took for a gift, but 
sent it away in great annoyance when she dis- 
covered that a handsome price was expected; 
that, when suitors for her husband’s good 
graces sent her presents of neats tongues, 
Westphalia hams, choice wine and other 
delicacies, she frequently sold them again; 





ELIZABETH BOURCHIER, MRS. CROMWELI 1 patient, 

fruitful and thrifty wife to the melancholic East Anghan 

gentleman she had married thirty-five years before.’ 
Mimature by Samuel Cooper, 1651 


that, when the Lord Protector at dinner asked 
for an orange, she flatly told him before all 
the company that, with oranges at fourpence 
apiece, he must do without; that neither she 
nor her younger daughters ever let slip an 
occasion of dining at someone else’s expense. 
It was alleged, by the same malicious pamphle- 
teer, that “ she would look as religiously upon 
a march pane, preserve or comfit as a despairing 
lover upon his mistress’ lips,” and, probably 
with more truth, that she could not achieve 
any elegance but would wear her hood “ clapt 
on like a headpiece.” 
Royalists and irreverent 
sistently called her “ Joan’ Cromwell, a 
name commonly used to describe an uneducated 
country girl. The lampoons that appeared in 
the years before Cromwell’s rise to greatness, 
and after his death, invariably represent her 
as a bustling silly woman, uttering mala- 
propisms and frequently carrying a washtub. 
Underneath this cloud of malice it is difficult 


Londoners per- 








to distinguish the true features of the bewildered 
lady. On public and formal occasions she 
seems to have behaved correctly, if with no 
great confidence; and her diplomacy stretched 
far enough to enable her to ask the Tuscan 
envoy politely after the health of the Grand 
Duke and Duchess, and express a desire to 
possess their likenesses. It would also appear, 
reading between the lines of the libellous 
attacks on her, that she was sensible and chari- 
table. Her plan for keeping cows in St. James’s 
Park, to supply the protectoral household with 
fresh milk, was surely a wise one; and she saw 
to it that the surplus of the palace food was sent 
out regularly to the poor of the neighbouring 
parishes, St. Martin’s and St. Margarct’s 
Cromwell’s relations with his wife were like 
those of any long-married couple who had 
shared the ordinary joys and griefs and anxieties 
of housekeeping and parenthood. But for a man 
of so dominating a character, he seems to have 
been strangely docile with his female relations 
Ihe only boy in a family of seven sisters, he 
may have acquired young a habit of considera- 
tion for the women of his family. Although the 





influence of his mother over him has probably 
been exaggerated—very little is actually known 
about her—it was noticed by Edmund Ludlow 
that the old lady, after the move to Whitehall, 
was never at ease unless he visited her at least 
once every day, and that, in spite of the heavy 
pressure of business, he never failed in this 
filial duty. 

In a surviving letter from his wife, she may 
be heard uplifting her voice in a loving and 
wrangling reproach about neglect of her 
opinions, which does not suggest any particular 
awe of the great man ‘“ My dearest,” she 
wrote to him when he was on campaign in 
Scotland in 1650, “* I wonder you should blame 
me for writing not oftner, when I have sent 
three for one . . . but when I do write my dear I 
seldom have any satisfactory answer, which 
makes me think my writing is slighted as well 
it mav, but I cannot but think your love covers 
my weakness and infirmities . truly my life 
is but half a life in your absence.” She con- 
tinued, rather surprisingly, to offer him a piece 
of political advice about his relations with the 
Lord Chief Justice, and concluded: “ Truly 
my dear if you would think of what I put you 
in mind of . . . it might be as much to the 
purpose as others.” 

Cromwell’s surviving letters to her are in 
much the same tone. They, too, begin “* My 
dearest” and indicate that his wife had been 
complaining that he wrote to her too little, 
as well he might with so much else to think of. 
Immediately after the “ signal mercy” of the 
victory at Dunbar, he consoled her with “* Thou 
art dearer to me than any creature; let that 
suffice.” A few months later, while still in 
Scotland, he assured her: “ Although I have 
not much to write, yet indeed I love to write to 
my dear, who is very much in my heart.” 

Mrs. Cromwell was not quite equal to all 
the social and intellectual demands that being 


Oliver’s wife ultimately made on her; but of 


their honest affection for each other there is no 
doubt. Royalist pamphleteers were quick to 
invent scandals, linking Cromwell’s name freely 
with almost any lady to whom he spoke with 
ordinary social gallantry. The woman most 
commonly alleged to be his mistress was John 
Lambert’s wife, a handsome fashionable lady 
who would probably have made a much more 


One of Cromwell's children at the age of two. Artist 
unknown 








striking Lady Protectress than Mrs. Cromwell 
—and indeed she had ambition enough to think 
so herself, and to stimulate her husband’s hopes 
of the ultimate succession. A scurrilous Royalist 
play, not printed until 1660, represents Crom- 
well and Mrs. Lambert in bed together while 
the King was on the scaffold. But there is no 
shadow of historical evidence to suggest that 
he had any such feelings for her. 

As a family man, Cromwell appears sur- 
prisingly mild by the standards of the day. 
Though he deplored his son Richard’s frivolity 
he did so in quite gentle terms, and his strongest 
letters about Richard were addressed not to the 
young man himself but to his wife’s father, 
almost as if Cromwell believed that Richard 
would pay more attention to him than to his 
own father. He was from time to time worried 
by the frivolity of his favourite Elizabeth, and 
wished that she would “ take heed of a depart- 
ing heart and of being cozened with worldly 
vanities and worldly company which I doubt 
she is too subject to.”” But, apart from offering 
advice, he does not seem to have taken any 
other steps to quench his younger daughter’s 
spirits. He evidently preferred her behaviour 
to that of the solemn Bridget, who was inclined 
to what he called “‘ a bondage spirit,”’ a melan- 
cholic lack of faith in the mercy of the Lord. 
With his own melancholic youth and con- 
version behind him, he probably knew what 
he was talking about, and was anxious that she 
should not fall into self-created unhappiness. 

So eloquent on other subjects, Cromwell 
evidently found difficulty in expressing the 
deepest of his domestic sorrows. He lost his 
two eldest sons, Robert his first-born, while still 
at school, and young Oliver during the Civil 
War. When after the battle of Marston Moor 
he wrote to his brother-in-law Valentine 
Walton to tell him his son had been killed, he 
added, in parenthesis, “Sir, you know my 
trials this way ...” a strangely muted reference 
to the death of his son Oliver a few weeks earlier 
while on garrison duty at Newport Pagnell. 
Anguish at the death of his favourite daughter 
in August 1658 was to wrench from him a cry 
of grief for another loss twenty years before. 
Seeking comfort for Elizabeth’s death, he 
listened to a text from Philippians: “‘ Not that 
I speak in respect of want, for I have learned in 
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whatsoever state I am therewith to be content 
.. . I can do all things through Christ which 
strengtheneth me.” ‘ This Scripture,” said 
Cromwell, “ did once save my life when my 
eldest son died, which went as a dagger to my 
heart, indeed it did.”” Robert had died while at 
school at Felstead at the age of seventeen; and 
it is at least possible that the conventional des- 
cription of him as a youth “of great hope” 
may have been true. The speechless sorrow 
of that hope extinguished was never forgotten 
by his father. 


His daughters Mary and Frances seem jointly 
to have enjoyed the spoiling privileges of the 
youngest. When Mary at fifteen set up as a 
marriage-broker for her elder brother, Henry, 
and involved her father in some mild social 
embarrassment with the Wharton family, he 

































Whitehall in 1645, from an engraving by W. Hollar; here, during the next decade, the Protector 
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brushed off her indiscretion with no more than 
a good natured reference to “ my little Mall’s 
fooling.” The tastes and influence of the 


Ladies Mary and Frances re-inforced that of 


Lady Claypole in making the Protectoral 
Court gradually a more light hearted place than 
in its first months. Music of a solemn kind had 
always been permitted; but, when Frances 
was married to Robert Rich, a grandson of the 
Earl of Warwick, in November 1657, music 
was provided by forty-eight violins and fifty 
trumpets; and the ceremony was followed by 
“mixt dancing, a thing hitherto accounted 
profane,” which went on until five in the 
morning. Cromwell himself, it was widely 
reported, had had one of his outbursts of high 
spirits, had splashed the sack posset over his 
guests, smeared some of their chairs with sticky 
sweet meats and snatched off somebody’s wig 
and sat down on it. The marriage of the Lady 
Mary a few days later at Hampton Court was a 
quieter affair. The bridegroom, Lord Faucon- 
berg, though Cromwell was strongly impressed 


by his character and virtue, was of unimpeach- 
able Cavalier affiliations; and the bride also had 
insisted on being married by the rites of the 
Church of England. The ceremony was per- 
formed privately, in the presence of the bride’s 
parents and a few guests, by Dr. Hewitt, the 
dauntless Anglican preacher, who was greatly 
respected by the ladies of the Cromwell family. 
Involved in the Royalist plot of the following 
year, he was sentenced to death; and the pleas 
of the Cromwell ladies, and especially, it was 
said, of Lady Claypole, were not strong enough 
to save him. 

Young Fauconberg, a sober-sides for a 
Cavalier, had frankly told his future father-in- 
law that he would rather have the money that 
might have been spent on wedding festivities 
added to his wife’s dowry, a decision that rather 
impressed the Protector. Andrew Marvell 
wrote a simple bridal entertainment for the 
occasion; but no unnecessary expense was 
incurred. 

The clouds came down on the domestic 
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scene very shortly after the two weddings. 
Frances Cromwell was left a widow within a 
few months of her riotously joyful wedding. 
Elizabeth Claypole, whose health had been fail- 
ing for some time, now fell seriously ill and 
died in August. According to a groundless 
Royalist rumour, she reproached her father on 
her death bed with his severity in not reprieving 
the luckless Dr. Hewitt and—for the story 
rapidly grew—with his wickedness in murder- 


ing the King. To these deathbed reproaches of 


his daughter the Royalists ascribed his own 
sickening and death. But Cromwell had been 
ill already for a long time. The reports of the 
Venetian envoy are full of his agues and his 
catarrhs—occasionally the suspicious Venetian 
suspected diplomatic illness or, more subtly 
and perhaps with truth, that Cromwell was one 
of those who could create nervous illness when 
the situation required it. His doctors some- 
times advised the waters of Tunbridge Wells. 
The long week-ends at Hampton Court became 
longer to ensure quiet and rest. In late August 
it was decided to abandon Whitehall, as too 
near the river, and move the household to St. 
James’s, which for the last years had been used 
as a barracks. But Cromwell’s sudden relapse 
and death on September 3rd, 1658, forestalled 
the arrangement. He lay in state with as much 
pomp as a King, and the effigy of him which, 
in the macabre fashion of the day was exhibited 
standing, and was borne in the funeral proces- 
sion, carried a sceptre and orb, wore a crown 
and was clad in robes of purple velvet. 

The government of the restored monarch 
did not pursue the innocent members of his 
family with any vindictive rage. Pepys saw 
Lady Fauconberg at the theatre, fluttering her 
mask and preening herself among the other 
society beauties of the cheerful new age. But 
Mrs. Cromwell’s fatal reputation for thriftiness 
stood her in ill stead. She was thought, un- 
justly in all probability, to have carried away a 
number of valuables from Whitehall, and was 
tormented by rude enquiries and orders to 
search her house. At last she petitioned the 
King, claiming that she had “ never inter- 
meddled in any of those public transactious 
which have been prejudicial to Your Majesty’s 








royal father or yourself.” She prayed him 
therefore to “* be pleased to distinguish betwixt 
the concernments of your petitioner and those 
of her relations who have been obnoxious.”’ 
It was a sad farewell to all her unwanted great 
ness, that now, to buy peace for her few last 
years, she had to reduce Oliver Cromwell, the 
Lord General, the Lord Protector, and her 
sincerely loved husband to this general term of 
disparagement—simply one of her relations 
who had been obnoxious 
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Critics of Cromwell, both British and foreign, have long continued to “ find what 


they were looking for” in the records of his career and character. 


Some have denounced him as a hypocritical tyrant; others have described him as 


the finest type of middle-class Englishm2n. 


“ce 


been acclaimed as 


Once at least he has 


the greatest Englishman of all time.” 


By D. H. PENNINGTON 


EW CHARACTERS IN BRITISH HISTORY are 
Precner known than Oliver Cromwell; and 

the verdict of the ordinary man today is 
not far different from that of most of the writers 
who have chosen their evidence and pronounced 
their judgments over the last three centuries. 
It is not true that Cromwell was universally 
reviled until Carlyle made a hero of him, nor 
that after this he was unanimously saluted as a 
founder of liberalism and nonconformity. The 
tendency of most of the many preconceptions 
from which the subject is approached is to end 
in a rather insipid mixture of approval and 
condemnation. 

For contemporaries, of course, it was differ- 
ent. The opinions that got into print before the 
Restoration could seldom fail to be either black 
or white. Black won, even then. A few pane- 
gyrics (The Portraiture of a Matchless Prince; 
Veni, vidi, vict) appeared; Milton produced 
verse and prose in his support, and Marchamont 
Needham some first-rate journalism. But the 


initiative was overwhelmingly on the side of 


the opposition. Denunciations of the murderer 
and the “ Tyranipocrit,” satires, comic alle- 
gories evidently sold well, in spite of attempts 
at suppression; and the “ vindications ” that 
answer them are not likely to have aroused 
much enthusiasm. Narratives of traitorous and 
bloody plots against His Highness, from what- 
ever source, had an excellent market. Killing 
No Murder, with its irresistible opening dedica- 
tion to the intended victim, came out when 
assassination was already a favourite topic. It 
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Fustice. 


was all much more exciting than accounts of 
Oliver’s imitation coronation. 

But the Protector died in bed, of a “ tertian 
ague.”” Few dogs barked at that; and the poli- 
tical atmosphere of the year that followed was 
not particularly favourable for the singing of 
his praises. Dryden, Marvell, and Edmund 
Waller, with some less respectable poets, soon 
had verses of a sort in circulation, and the 
journalists did their best for the funeral cere- 
monies. They had not much time for reprints. 
The Restoration brought the inevitable boom 
in vituperation: Cromvell’s Bloody Slaughter- 
house; The English Devil; Hell’s Higher Court of 
A favourite theme, constantly plagi- 
arized, was the discussions among the regicides 
in hell. More substantially, Walker’s History 
of Independency and the abundant works 
of Prynne provided a mixture of wit and fact 


with which to lash the whole Cromwellian 
party. 
In the popular market, the picture of 


Cromwell as the devil held its own for the next 
fifty years. The joys of reading of wickedness, 
for which the churches already catered well and 
to which Milton was now applying himself in a 
large way, were perhaps all the better for being 
up to date. James Heath’s Flagellum, which 
Carlyle calls the “ chief fountain of lies about 
Cromwell,” achieved six editions under Charles 
II. A slightly less extravagant attack, The 
Perfect Politician, was aghast at the ambition 
and success as much as at the wickedness. The 
French revelled in it too. La Tyranmie Heureuse 














OLIVER CROMWELL seen through the eyes of an English nineteenth-century artist: “‘ Crom 
his Farm” by Ford Madox Brown 
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King Charles I in Heaven: Cromwell doing penance in 
Hell; from an antt-Cromwellian pamphlet of 1659 


made his designs of usurpation begin in the 
1630’s, and as for religion “ i/ n’en eut jamais.” 
Some sort of miraculous portents were naturally 
desirable for mass consumption. The storm 
that heralded the Protector’s passing was not 
much to work on. His birth was occasionally 
made to coincide with the death of Elizabeth, 
or—another rather niggardly omen—with a 
fire at the Town Hall at Huntingdon. At the 
age of three—not having a bear to kill—he 
began to tear up pictures of Prince Charles, 
then aged two. 

If the crude picture of the fiend incarnate 
remained the most general, it is surprising how 
soon and how widely it was modified or ques- 
tioned. A concession often made by even the 
most irresponsible vituperators was that the 
Protectorate had made England respected abroad. 
When there was war with the Dutch again, 
Pepys remarked that “‘ everybody do nowadays 
reflect upon Oliver and commend him.” 
Baker’s Chronicle in 1674, though it accepts the 


notion of a deep-laid design and hypocrisy, sets 
against it “generosity, courage, and resolution,” 
and praises the discipline of the army as well as 
the “ great renown” accruing to the nation. 

At this stage, serious evidence about the 
man himself was not easy to obtain, even for 
those who wanted it. It was not until the end 
of the seventeenth century that the more 
cultured reader began to have access to reliable 
historical detail. Rushworth’s Collections pro- 
vided massive material for the political history 
of the war period that gave no support to extra- 
vagant royalist views. Nalson’s State Papers, 
equally impartial in the other direction, were 
only published as far as 1641. Well-founded 
histories of the Protectorate were hardly pos- 
sible until Thurloe’s correspondence appeared 
in 1742. By then several of the best eye- 
witnesses were in print to set beside the paper 
relics. Ludlow saw Cromwell only as the 
schemer who “ sacrificed the public cause to 
the idol of his ambition.” He “ vehemently 
desired to be rid of Parliament ” and to ascend 
the throne. Baxter, though bitterly critical of 
the army and the Independents, was deter- 
mined to be just to Cromwell: “‘ Never man was 
highlier extolled, and never man_baselier 
reported of and vilified.”” His own conclusion 
is that “‘ having been a prodigal youth and after- 
ward changed to a zealous religiousness, he 
meant honestly in the main.” But “ general 
religious zeal gave way to the power of ambi- 
tion.”” The one outstanding contemporary his- 
torian gave him no credit at all for religious 
zeal: ‘“‘ Though the greatest dissembler living, 
he always made his hypocrisy of singular use 
and benefit to him.” The seeking of the Lord 
clearly nauseated Clarendon; the statesmanship 
evoked his repeated tributes, even though its 
ends had to be condemned. ‘ Wickedness as 
great as his could never have accomplished 
those trophies without a great spirit, an admir- 
able circumspection and sagacity, and a most 
magnanimous resolution.”” The awe in which 
Europe stood.of England is described in highly 
exaggerated terms, and behind the denuncia- 
tions there is constant shrewd appraisal of 
Cromwell’s dilemmas and solutions. The 
master craftsman recognizes his equal. 

By the end of the century, with Cromwell’s 
opinion of the Stuarts to some extent vindi- 














cated, the standard formula of authors whose 
readers were deemed to be gentle, scholarly, 
and rational was to stress their superior impar- 
tiality compared with the prejudice of others. 
‘** Some commending, some condemning him, 
both out of measure,” says Burnet.) Nathaniel 


Crouch, alias Burton, advertised his policy of 


leaving every man to his own opinion. The 
biography by Kimber, himself a non-conformist, 
after professing neither to lessen the bad nor 
multiply the good deeds, in fact becomes a 
careful apologia. Ireton and the Levellers are 
blamed for the execution; Drogheda is excused, 
as later and more thorough massacres some- 
times are, by the plea that in the long run it 
‘saved much effusion of blood.”” There is no 
guilty admiration for successful villainy: he 
was “an enemy to vice and a lover of virtue.” 
European readers were less eager for impar- 
tiality. Gregorio Leti, who became at first or 
second hand their chief authority, made him 
utterly and coldly devoted to tyranny, and to 
the destruction of everything that did not serve 
his ambition. He “ refused a crown of gold to 
wear one of steel.’’ English readers who wanted 
abuse could still find it, from both Whig and 
Tory writers. Lawrence Echard’s standard 
history (1707) turns on full volume to create a 
Cromwell “ lashed by his guilty conscience,” 
and warms up the most scurrilous of the old 
tit-bits. Oldmixon, the enemy of both Echard 
and Clarendon (or his editors), was the centre 
of an angry literary controversy about their in- 
accuracies and injustice to the Parliamentarians, 
but had nothing to say in favour of the 
Protector. 

Not everyone now agreed that Cromwell 
was a particularly outstanding figure. Heath, 
having exhausted his invective, dismissed the 
events of the Protectorate in England’s Chronicle 
as “* too tedious to be inserted.” Hume almost 
suggests that anyone could have done the same 
as Cromwell: once he had command of the 
army the rest was easy, and for the glorious 
foreign policy there is little but complaints. 
The seizure of power was “ the effect of neces- 
sity as well as ambition.” It is not clear how 
much reading Dr. Johnson had done before 
reaching the decision that “all that can be 
told of him is already in print.’”’ Historians 
have remained blind to this fact. 
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The American and French revolutions 
inevitably revived interest in the large issues, 
after a period when the minutiae and curiosities 
of Civil War history had been more in vogue. 
The “ brave bad man ”’ was now the “ immortal 
rebel,” arousing again closely allied feelings of 
admiration and horror. Alternatively, Charles 
Ashburton, in a work “ carefully pruned of the 
errors of preceding historians,” made the in- 
genious point that it was not Charles II but a 
Republic that Cromwell deprived of power. 
“Of what therefore do the Royalist authors 
complain ?”” While the name of Cromwell was 
being used as a term of abuse against successive 
Republican politicians, Napoleon Bonaparte 
copied down the observation that Republi- 
canism had yielded to the “ devouring flame of 
his ambition.” Thirty years later, laboured 
comparisons between Cromwell and Napoleon 
were a favourite exercise for writers 
Hallam down to the penny pamphleteers. It 
was from France that there came the first 
major work on Cromwell with a nineteenth- 
century background of faith in progress and 
liberty. Guizot, writing in 1826, claimed that 
neither the English Revolution nor the French 
originated anything, but only gave the nation 
“leaders who could direct it in its progress ” 

Meanwhile in England the obsession with 
revolution and republics had faded; and it was 
now possible to bring forward a Cromwell who 
had appeared only hesitantly before, and then 
among the bad rather than the good—the 
middle-class Protector. His family background 
had from the beginning been an obvious mine 
for the pamphleteers to dig in. Cromwell, they 
found, had been a brewer (a story firmly re- 
peated by H. T. Buckle in 1857). The tones in 
which his social position was described by suc- 
cessive generations are in many ways more 
revealing than the ponderous assessments of his 
character. Clarendon described it as “‘ private 
and obscure birth (though of good family) ” 
and, with his usual penetration, noted the 
absence of “ interest or estate, alliance or friend- 
ship ” that would account for his rise. Sir Philip 
Warwick raised an eyebrow at the “ plain cloth 
suit made by an ill country tailor ” in which he 
appeared at Westminster; and, for eighteenth- 
century devotees of Polite Learning, Gold- 
smith introduced him as “an obscure and 
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King Charles I in Heaven: Cromwell doing penance in 
Hell; from an anti-Cromwellian pamphlet of 1659 


made his designs of usurpation begin in the 
1630's, and as for religion “ 7/ n’en eut jamais.” 
Some sort of miraculous portents were naturally 
desirable for mass consumption. The storm 
that heralded the Protector’s passing was not 
much to work on. His birth was occasionally 
made to coincide with the death of Elizabeth, 
or—another rather niggardly omen—with a 
fire at the Town Hall at Huntingdon. At the 
age of three—not having a bear to kill—he 
began to tear up pictures of Prince Charles, 
then aged two. 

If the crude picture of the fiend incarnate 
remained the most general, it is surprising how 
soon and how widely it was modified or ques- 
toned. A concession often made by even the 
most irresponsible vituperators was that the 
Protectorate had made England respected abroad. 
When there was war with the Dutch again, 
Pepys remarked that “ everybody do nowadays 
reflect upon Oliver and commend him.” 
Baker’s Chronicle in 1674, though it accepts the 
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notion of a deep-laid design and hypocrisy, sets 
against it “generosity, courage, and resolution,” 
and praises the discipline of the army as well as 
the “ great renown” accruing to the nation. 

At this stage, serious evidence about the 
man himself was not easy to obtain, even for 
those who wanted it. It was not until the end 
of the seventeenth century that the more 
cultured reader began to have access to reliable 
historical detail. Rushworth’s Collections pro- 
vided massive material for the political history 
of the war period that gave no support to extra- 
vagant royalist views. Nalson’s State Papers, 
equally impartial in the other direction, were 
only published as far as 1641. Well-founded 
histories of the Protectorate were hardly pos- 
sible until Thurloe’s correspondence appeared 
in 1742. By then several of the best eye- 
witnesses were in print to set beside the paper 
relics. Ludlow saw Cromwell only as the 
schemer who “ sacrificed the public cause to 
the idol of his ambition.” He “ vehemently 
desired to be rid of Parliament ” and to ascend 
the throne. Baxter, though bitterly critical of 
the army and the Independents, was deter- 
mined to be just to Cromwell: “‘ Never man was 
highlier extolled, and never man_baselier 
reported of and vilified.” His own conclusion 
is that “‘ having been a prodigal youth and after- 
ward changed to a zealous religiousness, he 
meant honestly in the main.” But “ general 
religious zeal gave way to the power of ambi- 
tion.” The one outstanding contemporary his- 
torian gave him no credit at all for religious 
zeal: “‘ Though the greatest dissembler living, 
he always made his hypocrisy of singular use 
and benefit to him.” The seeking of the Lord 
clearly nauseated Clarendon; the statesmanship 
evoked his repeated tributes, even though its 
ends had to be condemned. “‘ Wickedness as 
great as his could never have accomplished 
those trophies without a great spirit, an admir- 
able circumspection and sagacity, and a most 
magnanimous resolution.” ‘The awe in which 
Europe stood of England is described in highly 
exaggerated terms, and behind the denuncia- 
tions there is constant shrewd appraisal of 
Cromwell’s dilemmas and solutions. The 
master craftsman recognizes his equal. 

By the end of the century, with Cromwell’s 
opinion of the Stuarts to some extent vindi- 








cated, the standard formula of authors whose 
readers were deemed to be gentle, scholarly, 
and rational was to stress their superior impar- 
tiality compared with the prejudice of others. 
‘““ Some commending, some condemning him, 
both out of measure,” says Burnet.) Nathaniel 


Crouch, alias Burton, advertised his policy of 


leaving every man to his own opinion. The 
biography by Kimber, himself a non-conformist, 
after professing neither to lessen the bad nor 
multiply the good deeds, in fact becomes a 
careful apologia. Ireton and the Levellers are 
blamed for the execution; Drogheda is excused, 
as later and more thorough massacres some- 
times are, by the plea that in the long run it 
‘saved much effusion of blood.”’ There is no 
guilty admiration for successful villainy: he 
was “ an enemy to vice and a lover of virtue.” 
European readers were less eager for impar- 
tiality. Gregorio Leti, who became at first or 
second hand their chief authority, made him 
utterly and coldly devoted to tyranny, and to 
the destruction of everything that did not serve 
his ambition. He “ refused a crown of gold to 
wear one of steel.’’ English readers who wanted 
abuse could still find it, from both Whig and 
Tory writers. Lawrence Echard’s standard 
history (1707) turns on full volume to create a 
Cromwell “ lashed by his guilty conscience,” 
and warms up the most scurrilous of the old 
tit-bits. Oldmixon, the enemy of both Echard 
and Clarendon (or his editors), was the centre 
of an angry literary controversy about their in- 
accuracies and injustice to the Parliamentarians, 
but had nothing to say in favour of the 
Protector. 

Not everyone now agreed that Cromwell 
was a particularly outstanding figure. Heath, 
having exhausted his invective, dismissed the 
events of the Protectorate in England’s Chronicle 
as “ too tedious to be inserted.””. Hume almost 
suggests that anyone could have done the same 
as Cromwell: once he had command of the 
army the rest was easy, and for the glorious 
foreign policy there is little but complaints. 
The seizure of power was “ the effect of neces- 
sity as well as ambition.” It is not clear how 
much reading Dr. Johnson had done before 
reaching the decision that “all that can be 
told of him is already in print.”’ Historians 
have remained blind to this fact. 








The American and French revolutions 
inevitably revived interest in the large issues, 
after a period when the minutiae and curiosities 
of Civil War history had been more in vogue. 
The “ brave bad man ” was now the “ immortal 
rebel,” arousing again closely allied feelings of 
admiration and horror. Alternatively, Charles 
Ashburton, in a work “ carefully pruned of the 
errors of preceding historians,” made the in- 
genious point that it was not Charles II but a 
Republic that Cromwell deprived of power. 
“Of what therefore do the Royalist authors 
complain ?”” While the name of Cromwell was 
being used as a term of abuse against successive 
Republican politicians, Napoleon Bonaparte 
copied down the observation that Republi- 
canism had yielded to the “‘ devouring flame of 
his ambition.” Thirty years later, laboured 
comparisons between Cromwell and Napoleon 
were a favourite exercise for writers from 
Hallam down to the penny pamphleteers. It 
was from France that there came the first 
major work on Cromwell with a nineteenth- 
century background of faith in progress and 
liberty. Guizot, writing in 1826, claimed that 
neither the English Revolution nor the French 
originated anything, but only gave the nation 
“leaders who could direct it in its progress ’ 

Meanwhile in England the obsession with 
revolution and republics had faded; and it was 
now possible to bring forward a Cromwell who 
had appeared only hesitantly before, and then 
among the bad rather than the good—the 
middle-class Protector. His family background 
had from the beginning been an obvious mine 
for the pamphleteers to dig in. Cromwell, they 
found, had been a brewer (a story firmly re- 
peated by H. T. Buckle in 1857). The tones in 
which his social position was described by suc- 
cessive generations are in many ways more 
revealing than the ponderous assessments of his 
character. Clarendon described it as “ private 
and obscure birth (though of good family)” 
and, with his usual penetration, noted the 
absence of “ interest or estate, alliance or friend- 
ship ” that would account for his rise. Sir Philip 
Warwick raised an eyebrow at the “ plain cloth 
suit made by an ill country tailor ” in which he 
appeared at Westminster; and, for eighteenth- 
century devotees of Polite Learning, Gold- 
smith introduced him as “an obscure and 











THOMAS CARLYLE (1795-1881 his achievement was 

‘to make Cromwell exciting again as a man and 

part of a superman, not as a monster : Photograph 
of 1346 


vulgar man.” Very slowly the sentiment grew 
that this was a point on the credit side. William 
Harris’s biography (1762)—a work that may 
well still hold the record for proportion of foot- 
note to text—carries the “ brewer ” story, but 
stresses that “ trade is no disgrace to a gentle- 
man.” 

In a variety of ways the nineteenth century 
saw in him, as Macaulay put it, “‘ the best 
qualities of the middling orders.” And on the 
whole, the further down their ranks the his- 
torian addressed himself, the more he preached 
appropriate morals. Edmund Clarke, lecturing 
to members of the Manchester Mechanics’ 
Institution in 1847, saw the period as “ the first 
great effort of the middle classes of England in 
the assertion and vindication of their rights.” 
Cromwell, though entirely free from the 
“‘ revolutionary spirit,” was a model of manly 
independence. If he dealt severely with the 
Irish, it had to be remembered that the Irish 
were almost as bad in the seventeenth century 
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as in the nineteenth. And—as several of his 
earlier supporters had mentioned—he was the 
god-fearing father of dutiful and affectionate 
children, very kind to his old mother, and sent 
into a decline by the death of his daughter. 

The demand for Mr. Clarke’s lectures had 
no doubt been stimulated, like many more, by 
the appearance two years earlier of Carlyle’s 
edition of the Letters and Speeches. Carlyle’s 
achievement was not any sudden reversal of an 
accepted view: it was to make Cromwell excit- 
ing again, but exciting as a man and part of a 
superman, not as a monster. In W. C. Abbott’s 
words: “‘ He danced and sang and shouted tll 
the world came to see.’’' And behind the edi- 
torial asides, insertions, and amendments the 
Victorians saw Cromwell at first hand. No 
effort was needed to respond to his story: 
Carlyle did all the responding for them. He 
gave them the Englishman’s ideal hero, one 
who can in quick succession be revered, rebuked, 
and smiled at for his funny little ways. The 
work was reprinted in a score of editions, and 
began to be “ edited ” itself. But most of the 
“middling orders”’ knew it only indirectly 
through the heavy gilt-lettered volumes of 
knowledge that made _ their bookcases 
respectable. 

They could stll take their choice of sides. 
The subscribers to Cassells’ J//ustrated History 
of England, though discouraged from reading 
Carlyle, would learn that Cromwell was before 
his age, and became a “ dictator ’’ to establish 
a free and tolerant government; but those who 
joined Mrs. Valentine for Half-Hours with 
English History were back in the days of the 
tyrant giving up his guilty soul. The Royal 
History of England “* embellished with engrav- 
ings ”—the first of which depicted the Queen 
in her most forbidding posture—also warned 
its readers against the fashion with “ some 
writers” of praising Cromwell too highly. 
‘“* His example is one which cannot be held up 
for unqualified approval.” Presumably it 
would do them no harm to reflect on the pre- 
Raphaelite Cromwell of Ford Madox Brown, 


1 Abbott’s essay in Conflicts with Oblivion (1924) 
is the best short survey of the historians of Cromwell 
His Bibiiography of Oliver Cromwell, listing 3,500 
items including over a hundred biographies, appeared 
in 1929 























Pro-Cromwellian engraving of 1658, ““ The Embleme of England's Distractions,’ by Faithorne, 
illustrating both the country’s foes and her “* attained and further expected Freedome, & Happines” 
under the Protector’s wise government 
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‘to make Cromrell exciting again is a man and 

part of a superman, not as a monster.” Photograph 
of 1346 


vulgar man.” Very slowly the sentiment grew 
that this was a point on the credit side. William 
Harris’s biography (1762)—a work that may 
well still hold the record for proportion of foot- 
note to text—carries the “ brewer ” story, but 
stresses that “‘ trade is no disgrace to a gentle- 
man.” 

In a variety of ways the nineteenth century 
saw in him, as Macaulay put it, “the best 
qualities of the middling orders.’’ And on the 
whole, the further down their ranks the his- 
torian addressed himself, the more he preached 
appropriate morals. Edmund Clarke, lecturing 
to members of the Manchester Mechanics’ 
Institution in 1847, saw the period as “ the first 
great effort of the middle classes of England in 
the assertion and vindication of their rights.” 
Cromwell, though entirely free from the 
*“* revolutionary spirit,” was a model of manly 
independence. If he dealt severely with the 
Irish, it had to be remembered that the Irish 
were almost as bad in the seventeenth century 
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as in the nineteenth. And—as several of his 
earlier supporters had mentioned—he was the 
god-fearing father of dutiful and affectionate 
children, very kind to his old mother, and sent 
into a decline by the death of his daughter. 

The demand for Mr. Clarke’s lectures had 
no doubt been stimulated, like many more, by 
the appearance two years earlier of Carlyle’s 
edition of the Letters and Speeches. Carlyle’s 
achievement was not any sudden reversal of an 
accepted view: it was to make Cromwell excit- 
ing again, but exciting as a man and part of a 
superman, not as a monster. In W. C. Abbott’s 
words: ‘“‘ He danced and sang and shouted till 
the world came to see.”’ And behind the edi- 
torial asides, insertions, and amendments the 
Victorians saw Cromwell at first hand. No 
effort was needed to respond to his story 
Carlyle did all the responding for them. He 
gave them the Englishman’s ideal hero, one 
who can in quick succession be revered, rebuked, 
and smiled at for his funny little ways. The 
work was reprinted in a score of editions, and 
began to be “ edited ”’ itself. But most of the 
“middling orders”’ knew it only indirectly 
through the heavy gilt-lettered volumes of 
knowledge that made their bookcases 
respectable. 

They could still take their choice of sides. 
The subscribers to Cassells’ J//ustrated Histor) 
of England, though discouraged from reading 
Carlyle, would learn that Cromwell was before 
his age, and became a “ dictator” to establish 
a free and tolerant government; but those who 
joined Mrs. Valentine for Half-Hours with 
English History were back in the days of the 
tyrant giving up his guilty soul. The Royal 
History of England “ embellished with engrav- 
ings ’’—the first of which depicted the Queen 
in her most forbidding posture—also warned 
its readers against the fashion with “ some 
writers” of praising Cromwell too highly. 
‘“* His example is one which cannot be held up 
for unqualified approval.” Presumably it 
would do them no harm to reflect on the pre- 
Raphaelite Cromwell of Ford Madox Brown, 


1 Abbott’s essay in Conflicts with Oblivion (1924) 
is the best short survey of the historians of Cromwell 
His Bibliography of Oliver Cromwell, listing 3,500 
items including over a hundred biographies, appeared 
in 1929. 
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FRANCOIS GUIZOT (1787-1874); author of “ I’ Histoire 

de la révolution d’ Angleterre,” the first major work on 

Cromwell’s career ‘with a nineteenth-century background 
of faith in progress and liberty ” 


riding, bible in hand, across his estate and 
observing an indeterminately symbolic bonfire 

Besides improving the adult mind, history 
now had to be mass-produced for the young; 
and it was hard to establish a uniform moral 
view of the Protectorate. The readers of 
Dickens’ Child’s History of England (1854) were 
left to discover for themselves the “ real merits 
of Oliver Cromwell” by comparing England 
under him with England under Charles II— 
“ than which were never more profligate tmes.”’ 
Louisa Anthony’s Footsteps to History (1852 
consisted of an outline of each reign followed 
by a list of the “‘ improvements ” in it. Those 
under Cromwell were the beginning of banking 
and the Quakers. Edward Baldwin asked a less 
dangerous question than Dickens—* Which 
was the greater man, Cromwell or Milton ?’ 
The modern schoolboy, as far as he is expected 
to notice Cromwell at all, does not do so for his 
virtues or vices. He was, says one widely-used 
book, “ not a clear thinker but a practical man.”’ 

It is easy to make fun of the Victorians; but 
one of them remains the principal guide on 
whom the hordes of modern biographers rely 
Gardiner’s even flow of authoritative narration 
soothes one into the impression, if not that there 
is nO more to say, at least that there is little 
more to discover. His great work never reached 
the end of the Protectorate; but his attitude to 
Cromwell was well defined: 

“The hesitations, the long postponements 
of action, are no less characteristic than the 
swift, decisive hammer-strokes.” The in- 
congruities are the essential thing: “*‘ every one 
of the interpreters has something on which to 
base his conclusions.”’ And it is the union of 
apparently contradictory forces that made 
England what she is. But Gardiner, contrary 
to the impression he sometimes gives, did not 
ignore the failure of Cromwell’s policies to 
survive him: if anything he exaggerated it 
And in a ponderous but salutary sentence, he 
remarked that individual policies do fail unless 
they are “in accordance with the permanent 
tendencies of that portion of the world affected 
by them.” Why then was Cromwell “ the 
greatest Englishman of all ume?” Because, 
says Gardiner, he was “ the most typical.” It is 
a sadly fatuous—and quotable—conclusion. 

By Gardiner’s time the approval of Crom- 








well’s place in the triumph of middle-class 
virtues in a middle-class state was easily win- 
ning against condemnation of the rebel and 
tyrant. Theodore Roosevelt’s biography stated 
bluntly that it was the English upper classes 
who spoke of him with horror, and claimed for 
America the credit of following his constitu- 
tional ideas. But already a very different kind 
of attack was beginning. Radicals throughout 
the century had not failed to notice that what- 
ever the Civil War had achieved for the kind of 
men who sat in Parliament, “ for the millions 
it did nothing.” Marx himself proved dis- 
appointingly unenlightening about the place of 
the Protector in a predestined English history; 
but, by the ume of the first world war, historians 
and politicians were establishing the interest in 
the left-wing movements of the seventeenth 
century that has flourished ever since. In this 
context Cromwell the “ exploiting bourgeois ” 
had to be seen, not only as the enemy of Charles 
and “ feudalism,” but also as the betrayer of 
the cause of Lilburne and Rainsborough. The 
Levellers, however, could not do more than 
mark the point from which the Revolution 
would have to retreat; and Cromwell’s place at 
the head of the victorious army led him straight 
to his new role in the attempt to establish a 
bourgeois state with a King, or Protector, as a 
“salaried servant.” The Marxist interpreta- 
tions have not so far won widespread accept- 
ance, even when watered down. But they have 
been the greatest single influence in changing 
the whole prevalent attitude of the academic 
historian. We are less concerned with the 
“‘ character” of Cromwell than with defining 
the class he represented and its place in the 
structure of society—not with his personal 
motives, still less his morality, but with the 
conditions that brought such a man to such a 
career. In place of the hypocrite or the saint, 
the upstart murderer or liberal minister, is the 
epitome of the coldly analysed “ declining 
gentry.” 

But the fact remains that history cannot help 
being concerned with people, and that people 
as individuals are interesting, to writers as well 
as readers. So biographies of Cromwell 
multiply more prolifically than ever; and it is 
impossible to take more than random dips into 
the twentieth-century pile. Firth, the un- 


challenged heir to Gardiner, rejoiced in the 
military genius of Cromwell, and made the 
claim, which everyone now repeats, that 
Carlyle’s evidence had dispelled all suspicion 
of hypocrisy. A generation later the popular 
biography by John Buchan summed him up as 
“the great improviser,” “ desperately trying 
expedient after expedient and finding every 
tool cracking in his hand.” In the ’Thirties he 
acquired a new relevance: tentative parallels 
with Hitler and Mussolini were drawn, which 
turned out to flatter the modern dictators out- 
rageously. The second world war offered a better 
subject for comparison—and contrast—nearer 
home. Sir Winston Churchill, undoubtedly 
as good a Royalist as Parliamentarian, has some 
evident fellow-feeling for Oliver, as Clarendon 
had in his ime. The “ reluctant and apologetic 
dictator ’’ was “ ever ready to share his power 
with others—provided, of course, that they 
agreed with him.” The savage crimes, the mis- 
givings in his “ smoky soul,” are duly assessed. 
But in the end “the repulsive features fade 
from the picture’ and we see his passion for 
England, his respect for private property, his 
“ place in the forward march of liberal ideas.” 

The biographers will, of course, continue 
to find what they look for. The last book before 
the tercentenary competition pulled heavily in 
the direction of religion, and credited Cromwell 
with showing the way ahead with a “ practical 
experiment in a federal conception of the 
Catholic church.” (J. R. Green, eighty years 
ago, was happier to find science and rationalism 
“ spring into vivid life in their protest against 
the forced concentration of human thought on 
the single topic of religion.””) But are we mak- 
ing any progress in the understanding of 
Cromwell—or any other historical character ? 
Ever since the birth of scientific psychology, 
the historian who ignores it is inescapably 
naive and unrealistic; and the historian who 
tries to talk its language is a glib and ignorant 
trespasser in a field that his colleagues may 
regard as a disreputable place.. Was Cromwell 
a hypocrite ? We cannot say because the word 
has lost all meaning. Perhaps by the fourth 
centenary a thoroughly established study of the 
mind will be firmly linked with the study of the 
past, and a shatteringly new biography will 
appear. 








OW LONG BEFORE THE RESTORATION 
H eee the great surge of enthusiasm 

which welcomed Charles II home to 
England? From the pages of Pepys and 
Clarendon and many a lesser witness, its 
warmth still glows across three hundred years. 
Was it the release of a national devotion to 
monarchy and the Stuarts which only force had 
repressed during the long years of Puritan rule ? 
So all Royalists assumed, and up to a point 
rightly; a plebiscite would probably have 
declared for the King at any time after the Civil 
War. But sentiment is one thing; a passion 
strong enough to unite men in effective action 
is rarer, and in this case only arose during that 
final autumn and winter when the quarrelling 
heirs of the Long Parliament forfeited the very 
capacity to govern. It was a response to 
anarchy; the King returned only when the 
revolution had collapsed from within. 

To this process the professed Royalists con- 
tributed very little. The strength of the King’s 
cause was not to be measured in loyal toasts 
drunk in private or vague offers of future service, 
and Royalist enterprises against Commonwealth 
and Protectorate tell a sad story of divisions, 
jealousies, broken promises, baseless expecta- 
tions of popular support, and a steadily growing 
wariness among the old Cavaliers. As for the 
many others who washed their hands of regicide 
or grumbled at taxes and redcoats, few were 
ready to face the cost, in violence and disorder, 
of exchanging Cromwell’s rule for the King’s. 
So long as government kept the peace and pro- 
tected property, nothing could be so bad as a 
renewal of civil war. 

Cromwell’s death gave only short-lived 
encouragement to the King’s friends; Richard’s 
quiet accession was nowhere questioned and 
widely welcomed. Richard Baxter tells how he 
and his fellow-Presbyterians, “ that had called 
his father no better than a traitorous hypocrite, 
did begin to think that they owed him subjec- 
tion.” Since providence for so many years had 
blighted every enterprise of the house of Stuart 

he reasoned), it was surely time to remember 
that God was more concerned that government 
itself should subsist than with the particular 
persons or forms through which it was exercised. 
Even the Royalists, the French ambassador 
reported, were glad to persuade themselves that 
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The Collapse 
of the 
Great 

Rebellion 


Not until the Revolution had collapsed 
from within, and the quarrelsome heirs of the 
Long Parliament had forfeited the right 
to govern, was the way clear for the 
restoration of a Stuart sovereign. 

The return of the monarchy was welcomed 
with enthusiasm as an alternative 


to social anarchy. 


By A. H. WOOLRYCH 


honour no longer demanded their resistance. 

Richard’s rule appealed to men of substance 
because it eschewed fanatical extremes in 
church and state, and emphasized the con- 
servative trends of his father’s later years. 
Moderation, however, was not enough. He 
brought to his task sincerity, a good presence, 
blameless morals, and the qualities of an easy- 
going, likeable country squire. But the pre- 
carious balance of interests left at Oliver’s death 
called for constant, positive direction at the 
centre, and neither Richard nor the second-rate 
men of his Privy Council could provide it. In 
the Parliament which met in January 1659 he 
could have commanded the support of a con- 
siderable majority, yet for lack of governmental 
leadership and management in the house the 








republican 
Oliver’s 


who 
parliaments 
** addle ” this one too. 
Richard’s gravest weakness was his lack of 
standing in the army. ‘The officers scarcely 
knew him, but they felt they had a much 
stronger claim to guide Oliver’s successor than 
the conservative civilians whom he obviously 
preferred—Secretary Thurloe in_ particular, 
and men with Royalist backgrounds like Lord 
Broghil, Viscount Fauconberg, Sir Charles 
Wolseley and William Pierrepont. Chief among 
the officers were Richard’s brother-in-law 
Lieutenant-General Charles Fleetwood, a pious, 
suggestible enthusiast whose political concepts 
hardly went beyond the catch-phrases of the 
Saints, and his uncle by marriage Major- 
General John Desborough, a coarser-grained, 
more resolute military careerist. With these 
and the other “ grandees”’ (such as Berry, 
Sydenham and Kelsey) who forgathered at 
Wallingford House, Fleetwood’s London resi- 
dence, thwarted ambition mingled with genuine 
disapproval of the reactionary tendencies in 
Richard’s government and Parliament. But the 
commonwealthmen of the army, who by this 
time included most of the junior officers, had 
come to view the whole Protectorate as an 
apostasy, a backsliding from “those virgin 
days ’” 


politicians 
two 


had disrupted 
were allowed to 


God’s victories, not of worldly pomp and 
ambition. Scores of sermons and pamphlets 
reiterated the cry that “ the Good Old Cause ” 
was being betrayed by crypto-Royalists and 
other self-seekers, and they rose to it fanatically. 
Soon they dominated the whole army. The 
commanders at Wallingford House, feeling 
their authority slipping from them, weakly 
sought a reconcilation with the republican 
Parliament-men; the Protectorate was falling 
before a “ confederated Triumvirate of repub- 
licans, and soldiers.”' The end 
came on April 21st, when Fleetwood summoned 
the regiments about London to St. James’s and 
Richard ordered a counter-rendezvous at 
Whitehall. Richard, deserted by all but a hand- 
ful of troops, to the 
Parliament. 


sectariecs 


was forced dissolve 


The generals had hoped to matntain a puppet 
William 
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Protectorate, but republican propaganda had 
convinced most of their subordinates that they 
could only recover God’s favour for their cause 
by putting the clock back to a time before their 
fall from grace; they must restore the Com- 
monwealth it had before Cromwell 
violated it. They had their way. On May 7th 
the little remnant of the Long Parliament, soon 
known everywhere as the Rump, took up the 
reins of government as though six years’ eclipse 
had been a month’s adjournment. 

Somewhat uncomfortably, the grandees 
acquiesced. With them now was John Lambert, 
whom the Council of Officers had reinstated by 
acclamation. Most brilliant of Cromwell’s 
generals, and still just under forty, his dash and 
skill in battle were keenly remembered, while 


as been 
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all he had lost, by challenging Cromwell over 
the offer of the crown, redeemed—for the 
commonwealthmen—the part he had 
played in removing Barebone’s Parliament and 
the Protectorate. The year 1659 
sharpened his flair for political manoeuvre and 


major 
erecting 


deepened his reputation for intrigue; the scope 
of his ambition, like his religion, can still only 
be guessed. While Fleetwood and Desborough 
vacillated, he had worked for the overthrow of 
the Protectorate single-mindedly, allying closely 
with the republicans in Richard’s Parliament 
and probably helping behind the scenes to 
inflame the army. Though the officers acclaimed 
Fleetwood as Commander-in-Chief, Lambert 
was henceforth the dominant personality among 
them. 


The restored Parliament, however, saw no 
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need to make concessions to any of them. The 
generals had failed to impose terms on it before 
it reassembled, and when Lambert presented 
their requests a week or so later, it simply 
shelved those articles which were intended to 
maintain the army’s political initiative and 1n- 
dependence. It went further, and gratuitously 
offended them. Slighting the Commander-in- 
Chief, it retained direct authority over the 
appointment and promotion of officers, and 
required every one of them within reach of 
London to receive a new at the 
hands of the Speaker. It established a powertul 
militia as a counterpoise to the army. Soon 
the grandees’ 
the junior officers’ con- 


commussion 


only two considerations kept 
resentment in check 
tinued devotion to the Rump, and the common 
knowledge that a Royalist rising was imminent 

Ihe Royalists’ prospects were brighter now, 
in so far as the Rump was much more widely 
disliked than Richard’s Protectorate had been. 
The country had had enough six years ago of 
these as_ the 
and had 
now recovered power by exploiting the radical 
enthusiasms and his 
made them doubly obnoxious to the moderate 
Parliamentarian gentry, the Presbyterians—in 


oligarchs who masqueraded 


sovereign people’s representatives, 


of soldiers sectaries 


the current political sense—who had never 
aimed further than a limited or “ mixed” 
monarchy, and hated swordsmen, regicides, 


fanatics and all other disrupters of social and 
political order. Such men the Cavaliers counted 
on enlisting, and perhaps some powerful ex- 
Cromwellians too: General Monck and Admiral 
Montagu, for example. They would declare at 
first only for a free Parliament 

In August all these hopes were dashed 
Instead of simultaneous risings in a score of 
counties, only one party, drawn from Cheshire 
and Lancashire, remained in arms after the 
first night, and these four thousand men broke 
and fled as as Lambert brought an 
adequate force against them. That took nearly 
three weeks, for the Commonwealth’s forces, 
committed as they were in Scotland, Ireland 
and Flanders, were thin and scattered outside 
London. Good intelligence and prompt 
counter-measures probably doomed the rising 
before it started, but equally fatal to it was the 
spirit of jealousy, faction and cautious self- 
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interest which it exposed among the Royalists 
themselves. In Cheshire, the Presbyterian 
gentry and clergy gave it both leadership and 
numbers, but elsewhere the old mistrust be- 
tween Presbyterian and Cavalier remained too 
strong. Elsewhere, too, the militia proved as 
loyal to the Commonwealth as the regular 
forces. Volunteers came forward readily for 
the defence of London, Gloucester and other 
towns, and after Lambert’s easy victory the 
Cheshire countryfolk helped to round up the 
fugitives. These were not the symptoms of an 
overwhelming national desire for the King’s 
return. 

In the long run, however, the Royalist defeat 
actually hastened the Restoration, for it un- 
leashed dissensions between army and Parlia- 
ment which ruined both. The Rump, while 
scorning to conciliate the Presbyterians, had 
failed to pay the soldiers their arrears, and 
alienated the sectaries by voting to continue 
tithes. In the army, the taste of action had 
revived something of the old solidarity; all 
ranks saw themselves as the saviours of the 
good old cause, and reacted aggressively to any 
hint of a slight. They advanced provocative 
claims which were answered with a fatal blend 
of arrogance, suspicion and panic. 

For this suicidal quarrel Sir Arthur Hesilrige 
must share the responsibility with the army 
leaders. 


Strafford, the Root-and-Branch Bill and the 
Militia Ordinance. Though not a regicide, he 
had been one of the two or three dominant 
politicians of the Commonwealth, and had 
carved a great estate for himself out of the 
Bishopric of Durham. His idée fixe was that 
nothing—King, Protector, House of Lords, 
Cromwellian upper or the “ select 
senate’ which the officers were currently 
demanding—must set bounds to the supreme 
authority of the people’s representatives, even 
when those representatives were a small fraction 
of a Parliament elected nineteen years ago. He 
is the classic example of the politician who will 
see no difference between the professions of his 
party and its practices. His intransigent nature, 
his sour, irascible temper, his dangerous ela- 
tions in moments of success and his vindictive- 
ness towards opponents were liabilities to his 


house 








He had always been a promoter of 
extreme measures, ever since the attainder of 
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cause. To him, Ludlow wrote, “ liberality 
seemed to be a vice.” 

The only serious challenger to Hesilrige’s 
leadership of the Rump was Sir Henry Vane. 
Both men were skilled Parliamentary tacticians, 
pillars of the Commonwealth and persistent 
anti-Cromwellians. But whereas Hesilrige’s 
Puritanism was of a lowish temperature—he 
now favoured a broad Presbyterian establish- 
ment—Vane was a hero of the sects (though he 
belonged to none of them), and was deeply 
influenced by the mystical and millenarian 
strains in contemporary religious experience 
Hesilrige was essentially a Whig,* and all his 
rhetoric about the sovereignty of the people 
served merely to counter any claim to authority 
but that of the assembly which he had learned 
to dominate. Vane by contrast told the Rump 
that the people were mad, and not to be trusted 
with supreme authority; he would have re- 
stricted full citizenship to the Saints and the 
army, and balanced the people’s represen- 
tatives with a senate or “ Council of Elders,” 
appointed for life as guardians of the good old 
cause. Vane strove constantly to mitigate the 
Rump’s provocations to the army, but his follow- 
ing in the House was much smaller than 
Hesilrige’s. 

The news of the victory in Cheshire inspired 
a motion to promote Lambert to Major-General. 
Hesilrige crushed it. A month later Lambert’s 
officers, now at Derby, sent up a petition reviv- 
ing the demands he had presented last May, and 
further asking that Fleetwood should be 
permanently appointed Commander-in-Chief, 
Lambert General and second-in-command, and 
Desborough and Monck chief commanders of 
the horse and foot respectively. Fleetwood 
showed this to Hesilrige, who divulged it to the 
House in a manner calculated to raise the 
utmost antagonism to the army. Lambert’s 
guilt was assumed, and it was even moved to 
send him to the Tower, though there was and 
is no real evidence to connect him with the 
petition. But the Rump would have no more 
generals, and ordered Fleetwood to admonish 
his officers. 

It was now hoped that the Council of Officers 

For Professor Trevor-Roper’s stimulating justi- 


fication of this anachronism, see Essays Presented to 
Sir Lewis Namer (1956), pp. 15-18 
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GENERAL GEORGE MONCK (1608-1670): on him the 
issue of the struggle depended. Miniature by Samuel 


Cooper at Windsor Castle 


would mend matters with an address of loyalty 
to the Parliament. Unfortunately, most of the 
junior officers who had hitherto been its 
champions now shared Lambert’s resentment. 
The “ Humble Representation” which Des- 
borough presented on October 5th not only 
vindicated the Derby petitioners, but added 
fresh demands to those of last May, aiming like 
those at increasing the army’s political in- 
dependence. A week later the Rump learned 
that Lambert and his colleagues had been 
writing to the regiments (including Monck’s in 
Scotland) for signatures to this inflammatory 
document, even after its presentation to Parlia- 
ment. As if daring the army to violence, it 
immediately cashiered Lambert, Desborough 
and seven others who had signed the offending 
letters, and revoked Fleetwood’s commission as 
Commander-in-Chief. 

The result was another reckless trial of 
strength, this time to see whether the troops 
would obey Lambert or the Parliament. They 
came near to fighting in the streets—much 
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nearer than in April—but the day ended with 
Lambert in commandand the doors of the Parlia- 
ment-house once more closed by the soldiery. 
“In all the hurly burly the streets were full, 
everyone going about their business as if not at 
all concerned,” wrote an eye-witness, and the 
city, when the Rump called upon its militia 
for help, refused to meddle. The Venetian 
resident marvelled at the phlegm of the English 
people, who could come through such frequent 
changes and commotions without bloodshed,’ 
and it is true that for some weeks city and nation 
remained remarkably unmoved. 

But this apathy merely registered the un- 
popularity of Rumpers and soldiers alike, and 
it was not to last much longer. For the moment, 
it might be well to see what Monck would do, 
for he had declared promptly and strongly for 
the Rump, and his threatened intervention 
brought Lambert hurrying north with much of 
the English army. 

Meanwhile, after ten days’ groping which 
showed at least how unpremeditated their coup 
had been, the Council of Officers had vested 
political authority in a Committee of Safety, 
which joined Vane, Ludlow, Whitelock and a 
few lesser politicians with the army leaders. 
They negotiated anxiously with Monck, and 
their hopes rose when his commissioners signed 
a treaty on November 15th whereby a new 
Parliament was to be summoned, its form to be 
determined by a General Council representing 
aJl the regiments in England, Scotland and 
Ireland, and the fleet. But Monck also wrote 
to the City authorities inciting them to resist 
the violators of Parliament while he held down 
their forces in the north, and he refused to ratify 
the treaty without further negotiation. He was 
indeed using cold war tactics to gain the time 
he needed tor purging and consolidating his 
forces. 

And came the first taste of sheer 
anarchy. Behind it lay many months of high 
prices and bad trade, now worsened by chronic 
political instability. For fear of the soldiery, 
goldsmiths moved their valuables out of town; 
lack of livelihood made the lesser citizens 
rebellious; riots sent the shutters up on 
thousands of shops. London, “the master 


now 


> He attributed their political inconstancy to their 
deplorable weather 

















wheel by whose motions the successive rota- 
tions of all the lesser must follow,” was 
naturally most affected, but did not suffer alone. 

Associations sprang up around mid- 
November, in London and half-a-dozen coun- 
ties, to refuse payment of taxes, so that troops 
had to help in their collection. With the 
soldiers already forced in some parts to live at 
free quarter for lack of pay, incidents were in- 
evitable, and soon they multiplied. At the same 
time the great courts of Common Law at 
Westminster closed in mid-term because the 
judges’ commissions from Parliament had 
expired ; the rule of law was visibly in abeyance. 
The apprentices, watermen and other elements 
of the London mob were getting out of control. 
Petitions for “a full and free parliament” 
circulated freely, and all and sundry were 
pressed to sign them. 

Against such petitioning the Committee of 
Safety soon issued a proclamation, and required 
the Lord Mayor to publish it. He insisted on 
first consulting the City’s Common Council, 
but while it was sitting, early on the morning 
of December sth, the Parliament’s serjeant-at- 
arms arrived with a troop of horse and pro- 
ceeded to read the proclamation before the Old 
Exchange. He did not get far. Apprentices 
pelted the party with tiles from the roofs and 
lumps of ice from the gutters, and drove it back 
in disorder to St. Paul’s. Soon the streets filled, 
the shops closed, and a great popular demon- 
stration against the army was only checked 
when two regiments marched in under Des- 
borough and Hewson. They broke down one 
of the gates which the rioters had closed, but 
the mob reviled and stoned them until they 
finally opened fire, killing at least two citizens 
and wounding more. Popular indignation and 
propaganda soon inflated this “ massacre” 
into a minor Peterloo. 

The same day, the apprentices presented to 
the Common Council their petition for a free 
Parliament, to be attained either by electing a 
new one or restoring the “‘ secluded members,” 
the moderate, monarchist Presbyterians whom 
the army had turned out eleven years ago. 
Either course would have brought back the 
King, as all knew. The City fathers thanked 
them, and appointed a strong committee to 
secure the capital’s peace and safety and confer 











when necessary with Fleetwood “ for prevent- 
ing misunderstandings between the City and 
army.” There was no recognition here of the 
Committee of Safety; the City’s own “ com- 
mittee of safety” treated with Wallingford 
House on equal terms. During an interregnum 
like the present, they said, their Lord Mayor 
ought rather to give law than receive it from 
others. He and the Court of Aldermen declined 
a summons to Whitehall on the 6th, and merely 
sent seven of their number to announce the 
measures the City was taking. The coroner’s 


court which sat on the victims of the not 
brought in a verdict of wilful murder against 
The Common Council prepared to 
assert its own control over London’s trained- 
bands, despite the Committee of Safety’s recent 
appointment of militia commissioners for the 
city. 


Hewson. 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL CHARLES FLEETWOOD (1622 , 
a pious, suggestible enthusiast Mimature by 
Samuel Cooper 











Cartoon, published in 1659, of RICHARD CROMWELL as a coope? 
escape a confraternity of owls exclaiming ‘ 


Meanwhile, 


Hesilrige and two Rumper 
colonels 


had secured Portsmouth, and their 
success stimulated further defections from the 
Committee of Safety among the forces in Wilt- 
shire, Sussex, Leicester and Yorkshire. London 
was seething. On December 11th, a Republican 
plot to seize the Tower was discovered, and the 
Lord Mayor called out several thousand house- 
kulders in arms against a rumoured rising by 
the sectaries. Two days later came warning of 
another insurrection. Calamy and other 
Presbyterian ministers prayed and preached 
openly for the King. “ The army men are 
almost watched off their legs,” it was reported; 
officers dare not wear their swords in the City 
for fear of affronts, and soldiers who ventured 
alone into side-streets were beaten up. 
dreds of shops now stayed shut. 


Hun- 


The army leaders’ only hope now was that 
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From the barrel that he demolishe 


King’ 


the representative General Council of the 
Army, which had assembled —very incomplete 
—on the 6th, would produce some blueprint of 
a Commonwealth which would restore unity to 
all who still opposed the rising tide of monarchy 
After a week it voted that a new Parliament, 
of elected assemblies—senate 
and commons—should meet in January, and 
that twenty-one Conservators of Liberty should 
watch over the “ Fundamentals ”’ 
sutution 


consisting two 


of the con 
rhis scheme evidently gave pause to 
the City authorities, for they turned cool to- 
wards the latest petition for a free Parliament 
and shelved the project of raising their own 
militia. They acquiesced in the posting of 
large military guards at the gates and other key 
points, and ordered all householders to keep 
their sons and apprentices indoors. 


This raised an outcry that the City was being 




















betrayed by its masters, and that evening the 
Lord Mayor’s coach was stoned. The eager 
young railed against their cautious seniors; 
apprentices, journeymen, watermen, and all 
who had little to lose cried shame upon the 
wealthy patriciate whose property—some said 
their large purchases of confiscated lands— 
made them anxious to avert disorder at any 
price. 

But another week of reverses for the Com- 
mittee of Safety emboldened the City authori- 
tics once more. Monck, they heard, had 
advanced his quarters on December 8th to 
Coldstream on the Tweed. On the 13th, Vice- 
Admiral Lawson wrote to them inviting their 
co-operation in restoring the Rump, and sailed 
with his fleet from the Downs up to Gravesend. 
A coup in Dublin aligned the army in Ireland 
on the same side. There were abortive insur- 
rections for a free Parliament in _ Bristol, 
Taunton and Colchester. In London a Royalist 
rising was nipped in the bud on the 18th, thanks 
to a warning from the Lord. Mayor, but that 
was his last gesture of collaboration. Two days 
later, stung by many angry taunts, the Common 
Council issued a declaration that they had never 
accepted the limitations under which the army 
proposed to call a Parliament, and that they 
would “ endeavour, all they lawfully may, the 
speedy convening of a free Parliament to sit 
and act without interruption or molestation by 
any persons whatsoever.” 

Next day the annual election of a new Com- 
mon Council took place, and the City’s choice 
heartened the King’s friends. News also came 
that the forces which Fleetwood had sent to 
recapture Portsmouth had gone over to the 
defenders. The 2,500 troops still in London 
were by now so demoralized by the citizens’ 
execrations, so exasperated by lack of pay, and 
so worked upon by republican colonels who 
had been cashiered but not silenced, that their 
obedience was increasingly doubtful. Despair 
reigned in the Committee of Safety. Vane had 
now parted company with the officers, Fleet- 
wood could do little but pray and weep, while 
Desborough and others contemplated shutting 
themselves in the Tower for a last stand. The 
Common Council voted on the 23rd to organize 
six militia regiments immediately, with officers 
commissioned under the city’s common seal, 
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and sent commissioners to treat with Lawson, 
with Hesilrige, and with Fleetwood and the 
Speaker for the calling of a free Parliament. 
On Christmas Eve, with Hesilrige on the march 
from Portsmouth at the head of considerable 
forces, the regiments in London paraded before 
the Speaker’s house and acclaimed him as their 
general. Fleetwood threw in his hand, remark- 
ing “ that the Lord had blasted them and spit 
in their faces, and witnessed against their 
perfidiousness.”’ The Rump returned in 
triumph two days later. 

But how many would rest content with this 
outcome ? Not the City, which ordered posts 
and chains to be set up for the defence of its 
Streets and reasserted its right to dispose of tts 
own militia. A formal petition to the Rump for 
the readmission of the secluded members was 
drafted and approved, and though the Common 
Council suspended it at the last moment (on the 
29th), it sent a copy by its sword-bearer to 
Monck, and went ahead with settling the six 
regiments. 

Then on the 30th Lord Fairfax, emerging 
from ten years’ retirement to give Monck vital 
support, headed a formidable rising in York- 
shire. Many regular troops came in to him who 
revolted from Lambert out of loyalty to the 
Rump; so did the Presbyterian gentry, whose 
declared faith in parliamentary rule privately 
posited a restoration of monarchy. Similarly 
ambiguous movements were afoot in the mid- 
lands, and in all the multiform protest against 
the army’s usurpation it was far from clear 
which strain—Republican, Presbyterian or 
Cavalier—would emerge uppermost. 

The issue really hinged on George Monck 
His vanguard crossed the Tweed on New 
Year’s Day unopposed—Fairfax’s capture of 
York and the news of the Rump’s return had 
broken Lambert’s army—and his march soon 
became a triumphal progress. He knew before 
he started that Lambert was cracking and the 
Rump already restored, and he had no orders 
to bring his army south; the Speaker only sent 
them later, to put a good face on a fait accompli. 
Had Monck already embraced the King’s cause, 
as his apologists afterwards claimed? It is 
more than doubtful, and certainly more than 
the King knew. He had first intervened to dis- 
sociate himself from the blunderings of the 


























Playing card of 1660, with a caricature of HESILRIGE, 
the diehard Republican 


Wallingford House crew, and perhaps to 
counter a possible bid for dictatorship by 
Lambert; his march to London surely conveyed 
that he did not trust Hesilrige and the Rumpers 
very much further. 

But he professed the most scrupulous 
obedience to them. The gentry of several 
counties presented him with their declarations 
for a free Parliament, declarations which multi- 
plied during January and amounted to a 
concerted repudiation of the Rump’s authority 
by much of England. They were variously 
addressed to Parliament, to Monck and to the 
Lord Mayor and City of London, and many 
added a refusal to pay any taxes until their 
counties were fully represented at Westminster. 
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Monck always replied by urging acceptance of 
whatever Parliament should settle, and pub- 
lished an elaborate reply to his countrymen of 
Devon, arguing that the growth of religious 
variety and the traffic in confiscated lands since 
the Civil War had made monarchy—which the 
secluded members aimed at—insupportable to 
the nation. It was paradoxical that the Com- 
mittee of Safety, which had promised a new 
Parliament of a kind, had been hissed off the 
stage, while Monck, who professed an obstinate 
adherence to the Rump, was cheered as a 
potential liberator. 

But surely he meant more than he declared ? 
So everyone guessed, not least at Westminster. 
The Rump, shrunk still further by the exclusion 
of Vane and others who had acted with the 
Committee of Safety, now split between die- 
hard republicans like Hesilrige, who thor- 
oughly distrusted Monck, and opportunists like 
Speaker Lenthall and Sir Anthony Ashley 
Cooper who shared his intention of riding out 
whatever storm might be coming. These men 
persuaded the House to comply with his 
request that the regiments about London—now 
mostly under strongly republican colonels— 
should be removed' and widely dispersed, to 
make room for his ow. This crucial decision 
cost four hours’ debate, but it meant that when 
Monck entered London on February 3rd, the 
Rump was at his mercy. 

Was it to test him that five days later it 
ordered him to punish the City—to uproot its 
posts and chains, take down its gates and arrest 
its leading citizens? The Common Council, 
discouraged by Monck’s reply to its addresses, 
had held its hand during January, but when on 
arrival he still appeared to support the Rump’s 
pretensions, it decided to act without him. On 
February 8th a clear majority pressed to forbid 
the collection in London of the new taxes voted 
by the Rump, which took next day the drastic 
decision to dissolve the Common Council and 
subdue the City by military force. 

Monck’s troops set about their odious task 
before a shocked and sullen populace. After a 
day of it he asked for a respite, both for the City 


* Two of them mutinied, refusing to leave London 
without their pay. Another regiment mutinied at 
Gravesend. The promise of discipline was almost 
enough in itself to make Monck welcome. 











and for his protesting officers and men, but the 
Rumpers brusquely ordered him to continue 
until gates and portcullises were totally de- 
stroyed. Then on the 11th he turned on them. 
In a famous letter he reproached them for en- 
couraging the contentious demands of the 
sectaries, failing to banish Lambert and Vane 
from London, and allowing abettors of the 
Committee of Safety to remain in Parliament and 
army. He gave them tll Friday to issue writs 
for elections to all vacant seats in the house. 
Then he summoned a meeting of the proscribed 
Common Council. The City went mad with 
joy; bells rang from every steeple, bonfires 
sprang up that night in every street, and before 
them the citizens spitted every steak they could 
lay hands on, to signify “ the roasting of the 
Rump.” 

That body retaliated by terminating Monck’s 
appointment as Commander-in-Chief and put- 
ting the army under five commissioners, includ- 
ing Hesilrige and other “ diehards.” But even 
without this provocation, his next step must 
have been clear. From Cornwall, Exeter and 
Abingdon reports had come during January of 
rictous demonstrations for a free Parliament, 
and Bristol had risen early in February. On the 
12th, Fairfax and the Yorkshire gentry sent up 
a threatening declaration, and elsewhere too 
the leading landowners prepared to back their 
demands with action. Peace could hardly have 
been preserved had they been thwarted much 
longer. 

Monck stayed ten more days in the City, 
conferring with the secluded members and 
trying to bring the leading Rumpers to accept 
their readmission. Then on the 21st, when 
negotiation had failed, his guards quietly let 
eighty of them into the house—enough easily to 
outvote the Rumpers—and the long weeks of 
uncertainty were over. For the second time in 
eleven days London celebrated with bonfires 
and bells, and toasts to Charles II were drunk 
in the streets. 

For the Restoration was indeed a certainty. 
The transformed Parliament set up a thoroughly 
monarchist Council of State and enacted its own 
dissolution. There could only be one outcome 
to the general election which followed. Monck’s 
neat surgery had probably saved a more 
dangerous blood-letting; he had opened a way 
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through the dismal political wmpasse for the 
surge of Royalist feeling to flow safely to its ful- 


filment. He would never have betrayed the 
Protectorate, but when its destroyers divided 
their own supporters—officers, radical Inde- 
pendents, sectaries, commonwealthmen—with 
such meaningless quarrels that the soldiers threa- 
tened to make a ring for their officers to fight in, 
he decided he must act. Once committed, he 
gradually found his course determined by the 
sheer force of public opinion—a public opinion 
converted to ardent Royalism when ordered 
government deteriorated to the point where 
resistance became less ruinous than the con- 


tinuance of misrule. All could unite in turning 
back to the old foundations, since upon them 
rule 


alone now the of law could be 


established. 


re- 











he Army entning the City 
perfuing the Apprenheces. 





The army bursts into the City of London and puts the 
apprentices to flight, December 1659 














A Poet 


in Politics: 


LAMARTINE 
AND THE REVOLUTION 
OF 1848 


The revolutionary upheaval that brought 
down Louis-Philippe swept into 
power a famous French Romantic poet. 
He acquitted himself with courage and 
energy; but his fall was as swift and 


sudden as his rise. 


By GORDON WRIGHT 


LL REVOLUTIONS BRING TO THE SURFACE an 

extraordinary collection of leaders, much 

as ocean storms uproot strange speci- 
mens from the lower depths. Only once, how- 
ever, has a revolutionary tempest swept into 
power a poet—and a romantic poet, at that. A 
curious aura of romanticism suffuses the whole 
European upheaval of 1848; but this quality is 
particularly apparent in the part played, during 
the French uprising, by Alphonse de Lamartine. 
Few men have risen so high, and fallen so far, 
quite so fast. In February 1848 Lamartine 
emerged overnight, out of the wreckage of the 
French monarchy, to become both symbol and 
leader of the new republic. Three months later, 
in April, the nation swept him to an almost un- 
precedented triumph at the polls. In eleven 
electoral districts, his name attracted the votes 
of two million Frenchmen—ten times the 
number received by any other candidate to the 
Constituent Assembly. Yet in December, when 
the nation chose its President by direct election 
for the only time in French history, he suffered 
a humiliating, even tragic, defeat, running a 
miserable last in a field of five, polling the ridi- 
culous total of two-tenths of one per cent of the 
votes Cast. 
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To understand the episode, we must first try 
to understand the man. But here, at the very 
outset, our difficulties begin. No two bio- 
graphers of Lamartine agree about him, and 
nowhere can we find a convincing, clearly- 
focused portrait. Historians are notorious, of 
course, for their disagreement about men and 
events; but where Lamartine is involved the 
contradictions seem to be carried to excess. 
Their differences, moreover, were shared by his 
contemporaries. As we read what men of his 
time had to say about him, and what Lamartine 
had to say about himself, his figure, instead of 
coming more clearly into focus, grows steadily 
more and more indistinct. One begins at last 
to suspect that the lack of clarity among bio- 
graphers and historians reflects a lack of clarity 
in the subject’s own nature. 

When Alphonse Lamartine entered 
politics in 1833, at the age of 43, he was already 
an immortal—at least, as the French define 
immortality. He was the youngest member of 
the Académie Frangaise; already, for a decade, 
he had been one of the lions of the romantic 
salons; and he ranked as one of the elder 
statesmen of French letters. No other French 
poet has ever won so large and passionate a 
following among the opposite sex; he and Byron 
said a contemporary, “ turned the heads of at 
least a quarter of the feminine generation of 
their time.” One married lady from the pro- 
vinces who had the incredible luck of seeing 
Lamartine during a visit to Paris returned 
home half-dead with hopeless love, surrounded 
herself with portraits of the poet and with every 
edition of his works, and for ten years wrote him 
daily love letters—none of which she ever 
despatched. 

Yet poetry bored Lamartine, despite the 
acclaim that it brought him, and despite the 
almost inhuman facility with which he could 
dash off lyrics. Toward the end of his life, when 
his godson confessed that he, too, was writing 
poetry, Lamartine exploded: “ Verses! (he 
cried) Do you mean to say you’re scribbling 
verses, wretch? Can’t you see where it has 
brought me? Never go in for literature. 
Become a farmer, a diplomat, anything at all; 
but at least do something serious.” “* Poetry 
for me,”’ he remarked to a friend in the midst 
of the 1848 upheaval, “‘ was never anything but 
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a passing distraction. My spirit has always been 
devoted to the great, the serious matters of 
politics.” His constant fear was that, owing to 
his reputation as a poet, people would not take 
him seriously as a statesman—and in this he 

E was not entirely wrong. After his first speech 
in parliament, a contemporary cartoonist cari- 
catured him with flowing hair and eyes turned 
to heaven, plucking a harp beside a fog- 
enshrouded lake. For atime, Lamartine tried 
to escape the curse by writing under a pseu- 
donym. Yet he could never force himself to 
abandon poetry, if only because he was always 
in desperate need of funds. 

The electors of the Dunkirk region, who put 
Lamartine into the Chamber of Deputies in 
1833, assumed that they were choosing a 
Monarchist of the most rock-bound variety. 
[hey had some reason to think so. As a scion 
of the lesser aristocracy and the son of rabidly 
Monarchist parents, as a man who had served 
the Bourbons in diplomacy, and who had 
abandoned the career in 1830 rather than accept 
appointment from the usurping Louis-Philippe, 
he seemed cut out to be a lifelong legitimist. 
Yet, after his election, he promptly let it be 
known that the Bourbon cause, to him, was a 
dead cause, and that the Legitimist politicians 
were distinguished mainly for their unwavering 
stupidity. The alternatives, however, had no 
greater appeal to him. The various Orleanist 
groups in the centre, advocates of bourgeois 
rule and the Golden Mean, somehow failed to 
sausfy him, notwithstanding their repeated 
efforts to win him over during the next decade. 
The Republicans on the Left he bluntly rejected 
as dangerous to public order and to the sacred 
rights of property. 

Where Lamartine would fit into the political 
spectrum, then, became the source of much 
speculation. When a friend asked him where he 
would sit in parliament, he is supposed to have 
answered enigmatically: “On the ceiling.” 
The Assembly hall was crowded when he 
arrived to take his seat; and Lamartine gave 
them a fine show. He entered on the arm of old 
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Lafayette, the very symbol of republicanism, or, on eo patients, Mpc y lle. 
? ~ ye. Devéria of the poet in his earlier year He and Byron, 
and the Left hopefully gave him an ovation wrote a contemporary, had “ turned the heads of at 
But as Lafayette turned to take his place, least a quarter of the feminine generation of their time 


Lamartine walked straight ahead—past the 
Left, past the centre, past the Legitimists them- 




















LAMARTINE addresses the populace from the Hotel de Ville, February 24th, 1848. Sez 
mob broke into the building, demanding assurances 
display of patriotic oratory. 


selves; and at the very end of the front bench, 
on the far right, he took his seat in splendid 
isolation. Like most symbolic acts, this one 
had the advantage and disadvantage ot being 
open to interpretation @ /a carte. 

Lamartine’s political locus remained obscure 
during the fifteen years that followed; and he 
himself effectively perpetuated the uncertainty. 
His programme, he said, was simple enough 
for anyone: conservatism—and progress. Fora 
time he proclaimed himself the founder and 
leader of a new movement called the Socia! 
Party; but Thiers was not far wrong in remark- 
ing one day, as he saw Lamartine entering the 
chamber alone, “‘ Here comes the Social Party.” 
He belonged to the opposition ; yet he frequently 
supported §_Louis-Philippe’s —_ hand-picked 
cabinets. In 1843, after some strange sort of 
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en times the 


; Seven times the poet faced them with an irresistible 
From the lilustrated London News 


inner evolution, he publicly announced himself 


a man of the Left. Yet he continued to sit on 
the front row right; and he refused to commit 
himself to the Republican cause. He preferred 
to describe himself as “an aristocrat holding 
out his hand to a powerless democracy that has 
slipped into a ditch.” This epigram was in- 
teresting, but not really very helpful. 
Frenchmen found it hard to understand 
this most uncartesian politician, this Monar- 
chist who steadily repudiated both French 
dynasties, this poetic genius who inundated 
the chamber with his purple and gold oratory 
on every unpoetic subject imaginable—colonial 
policy, agriculture, the nationalization of rail- 
ways, public finance. “I will wager,” he 
remarked to a friend, “ that I could talk for two 
or three hours on any subject you may want to 














mention.” He could, and did. His speeches, 
modelled on the style of Cicero, specialized in 
amplification; the most fitting adjectives to 
describe them would be “ flamboyant,” “ gran- 
diloquent,” “ prolix.”” No issue was beyond 
his grasp. “‘ Did you ever take the trouble to 
study economics ? ” he asked his friend Sainte- 
Beuve. ‘“‘ About a week ago I stuck my nose 
into it for the first time, and it’s as easy as say- 
ing bonjour; it takes no effort at all.” Shortly 
afterwards, he spoke magnificently on the 
interest rate on government bonds, although 
friends noticed that he was still totally incapable 
of adding a column of figures. Algeria he called 
“that ruinous plaything of France, which can 
never be of any real use to us.” Yet he con- 
cluded that France could never give up this 
glorious heritage, handed on by a defunct 
dynasty. 

The torrent of eloquence swept away some 
of his hearers, at least some of the time. Often, 
if we are to believe his own account, the 
Deputies flocked around him, after his descent 
from the tribune, to shake his hand; and once, 
some of these hardened politicians were so 
moved as to kiss that hand instead. His oratory, 
like his poetry, had an even deeper appeal to 
the women; and when he spoke in parliament, a 
triple row of fashionable beauties jammed the 
public galleries. Some listeners, however, were 
harder to please; they found his speeches empty, 
his ideas confused, and his style nauseating. 
Guizot, the most unpoetic of politicians, finally 
lost all patience and cried, “‘ He’s off his head! ” 

Baffling and contradictory though he was, 
Lamartine by the mid-forties enjoyed a kind of 
prestige that was quite unique. His isolated 
réle only added to his fascination; he seemed to 
stand above the squalor of party squabbles. 
His aloofness was emphasized by a gradual 
withdrawal from active political life; after 1843 
he rarely appeared in Parliament, and he spoke 
more rarely still—though no more briefly, to be 
sure. For a period of eighteen months, begin- 
ning in 1846, he refused to attend sessions of 
the chamber at all. © Somehow—perhaps 
through a poet’s intuition—he foresaw the fate 
of the régime and his own impending destiny. 
** I can see where France is heading,” he wrote 
to a friend. “ I shall be there waiting, ten years 
ahead of her.” In 1840 he had remarked: 
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“ These people here have no idea of what I aim 
to do. I shall build up my strength in the 
nation and one day, in a time of extremity, I 
shall be useful to her.”’ Most striking of all, in 
February 1843 he wrote to his niece: “‘ Both 
the Right and the Left keep pestering me to 
become their leader. They are going to make 
me a great force in the country five years 
hence.” It was five years later, almost to the 
day, that Lamartine took power in the midst of 
revolution. 

Perhaps the most startling thing about this 
curious genius, as one re-reads what he said 
and wrote during the pre-revolutionary decade, 
was the way in which he combined intuitive 
perception and fatuous, almost childish, vanity. 
On the one hand, he could divine the collapse of 
a seemingly stable monarchy, and could care- 
fully prepare himself to take its place; he could 
even detect, beneath the prosperous crust of 
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** gradualism.” Portrait by Baugniet, from the 
Illustrated London News of March 4th, 1848 











bourgeois France, the growth of a serious social 
question. It was only when he looked at himself 
that his vision became ludicrously distorted. 
So it was that this man, whose financial affairs 
were always in near-chaos, could remark 
solemnly to a youthful visitor: ““ Young man, 
look carefully at this forehead of mine, and 
remind yourself that you have seen the world’s 
greatest financial expert.”” And to another 
acquaintance: “ Perhaps I have been lacking in 
genius (I say this even though I doubt it), but 
in accuracy—never! ” 

While he waited beside the road for France 
to catch up with him, Lamartine lived the life 
of a celebrity and a literary slave. His house in 
Paris was a buzzing centre of the intellectual 
world. An enormous correspondence poured 
in daily from all corners of the globe. Each 
morning at four o’clock, long before the city 
was awake, he rose to toil until daylight at the 
verses that flowed so easily from his pen, and 
that kept him from utter financial disaster. 
Lavish and generous to a fault, he had always 
spent the advance royalties from his next 
volume before he had even begun to write it. 

In the mid-forties, Lamartine turned for the 
first time to a new literary medium. He pro- 
posed to his publisher an eight-volume history 
of the great revolution, focused on the moder- 
ate faction called the Girondins, and intended 
to show that moderation and revolution could 
be combined. The contract was signed for a 
quarter of a million francs; it allowed him two 
years for the entire task, research as well as 
writing. There is some doubt, however, as to 
whether the author burrowed very deeply into 
the archives. Perhaps Carl Becker was thinking 
of Lamartine when he spoke of those Bayards 
of history who write sans peur et sans recherche. 
The poet drove himself unmercifully toward 
the 1847 deadline. Once a friend noted, during 
a conversation, that Lamartine kept scribbling 
on a pad in his lap, and expressed curiosity. 
‘“* Oh,”” remarked Lamartine negligently, “ it’s 
a chapter from Les Girondins.” He grew hor- 
ribly bored with the endless task; a thousand 
times he would have burned the whole manu- 
script, had he not already spent the royalties. 
At last the deadline came and, miraculously, 
was met; and the day of publication made it all 
seem worth while. “ The publishers tell me,” 
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he wrote triumphantly, “ that there has never 
been such a success. . . . The most elegant ladies 
waited up all night to get their copies.” 

Lamartine’s critics, then and later, protested 
that the book was not history but a piece of 
political poetry, or an eight-volume political 
oration. Sainte-Beuve said caustically that it 
should have been called Les Lamartines instead 
of Les Girondins, for every heroic figure in it 
was the author under a different name. Ximénés 
Doudan remarked that “‘ For any logical man, 
half the ideas in it must be rigorously true, since 
the other half are diametrically opposed to 
them.” Posterity likewise has not spared its 
criticism. G. P. Gooch has described it as ‘“* the 
most worthless and the most eloquent of 
books ”’; and Marc Bloch adds ironically: “* For 
certain minds, inaccuracy possesses a truly 
pathological fascination—would it be too irre- 
verent to call this psychosis ‘ Lamartine’s 
disease’? ” 

Yet survivors of the 1789 era agreed that 
Lamartine had somehow caught and expressed 
the spirit and the mood of the times; and even 
the historian Michelet, whese own book was 
eclipsed by Lamartine’s, said ruefully that the 
poet seemed to have “the gift of divination 
without need for research.”” Alexandre Dumas 
was being sincere, not sarcastic, when he 
remarked that Lamartine had “ raised history 
to the level of the novel.” Lamartine revelled 
in the praise, and ignored his critics. “‘ What 
do I care for them! (he exclaimed) the ladies 
and the young people are on my side; I can get 
along without the rest.”” At least his book was 
read, and widely read—an unusual fate for 
eight-volume histories; and Orleanists com- 
plained sourly that France was gorging on it 
like “‘ a housewife bored by the daily round of 
chores, seeking escape through fiction and 
dreaming of some passionate adventure.” 
Chateaubriand even accused him of having 
glorified violence by “ gilding the guillotine ”— 
a charge that Lamartine indignantly denied. 
Yet Les Girondins did contribute to the mount- 
ing crisis in France, and Lamartine did not 
regret it. “ Everywhere,” he wrote to a friend, 
“it is being said that I have lighted the fire of 
great revolutions and have aroused the people 
for revolution to come. May God so will it.” 
The revolution he sought would, however, be a 
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he was to argue that his book alone had pre- 
vented 1848 from degenerating into another 
reign of terror. 

The success of Les Girondins inspired great 
enthusiasm in Macon, Lamartine’s home town 
in Burgundy. Its citizens proposed to erect a 
statue of their favourite son; Lamartine refused, 
but agreed to accept instead a public banquet in 
his honour. On a hot July day in 1847, three 
thousand diners assembled at outdoor tables, 
under a two-acre canvas canopy. As the guest 
of honour rose to speak, a violent thunder- 
storm struck. Gusts of wind tore the canvas to 
ribbons; the diners sat in a drenching cloud- 
burst; but no one left his place. Lamartine 
rose above the elements—lightnin= ashing 
about his head, torn bits of his phrases floating 
out to the audience between thunderbolts. 
no one afterwards could reconstruct the whole 
speech, at least one phrase did stick: “ It will 
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had the revolution of freedom and the counter- 
revolution of glory, now we shall the 
revolution of contempt.” Much earlier, 
Lamartine had coined another phrase: “ France 
is bored.”” Now he seemed to be issuing a call to 
action against the dullness of a prosaic age. A 
rash of political banquets spread across the 
land, and invitations poured in upon Lamartine 
to appear as featured speaker. But he with- 
drew once more into his self-chosen solitude, 
sending his regrets to the organizers of the 
banquets, reserving himself for his imminent 
rendezvous with destiny. 

His moment arrived in February 1848. On 
the 11th, he broke his eighteen-month silence 
in the chamber, rising to flay the régime for its 
mistakes. The government, in an effort to 
check the wave of criticism, struck back by for- 
bidding a political banquet planned for Paris 
itself. Lamartine was not an organizer of the 
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banquet; but he threw his support to those 
who wished to ignore the government’s edict. 
When they wavered, he shouted dramatically: 
“* Whatever the rest of you may do, I shall go to 
the banquet, even if no one but my shadow is 
there to follow me!” But he was spared the 
trouble; in place of the forbidden banquet, 
the government got a spontaneous revolution; 
and, by the morning of the 24th, Paris was in 
the hands of the rebels. 

It was on that day that Lamartine, somewhat 
reluctantly, finally became a Republican. Just 
when and why the conversion occurred, no one 
will ever be sure. Perhaps it was in the early 
morning, when a delegation of Republicans 
visited him to ask for his support. Perhaps it 


was in the afternoon, during a riotous session of 


parliament. Perhaps it was not tll nearly mid- 
night, under the pressure of an armed mob at 
the city hall. In any event, his figure dominated 
that dramatic day. In the confused and divided 
parliament, his isolated posture gave him 
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unique influence. The royal family had not yet 
given up hope; the heir apparent, Louis- 
Philippe’s nine-year-old grandson, had arrived 
at the chamber with his mother, who hoped to 
be named regent, and they waited in the wings 
as Lamartine rose to speak. In a magnificent 
flight of elocution, he extolled the courage of 
that royal pair, the touching spectacle of a 
princess defending herself and her innocent 
son—the Right cheered, and wiped its eyes. 
But then, his tone imperceptibly changed; the 
moment was critical; the time had come for a 
new era; a regency could no longer unite the 
nation; a provisional government must be 
formed instead—ovation from the Left. At the 
same moment the mob smashed its way into 
the building crying “‘ Long live the Republic! ” 
One rioter levelled his gun at Lamartine, whom 
he mistook for the hated Guizot; then a voice 
bellowed, “ To the city hall! Let Lamartine 
lead us!” And off they went, in accordance 
with old tradition, to that symbolic capitol of 














French Republicanism, after Lamartine had 
read out a list of members of the provisional 
government. 

The monarchy had fallen; but no one could 
yet be sure that the Republic had taken its 
place. The mob of sixty thousand outside the 
Hotel de Ville wanted to be sure; its leaders 
recalled that in 1830 their revoluticn had been 
confiscated by the Orleanists. Seven times dur- 
ing that afternoon and evening, the crowd broke 
into the building, demanding assurances; seven 
times Lamartine was delegated to face them 
down or talk them down. Calm and eloquent 
in all the heat and clamour, he dazzled them 
with his phrases and lectured them on the 
meaning of liberty; each time they went away 
mollified, then began to wonder what he had 
really said, and came back again to find out. 
At last, toward midnight, they got their way; 
the government proclaimed the Republic to a 
delirious crowd. Lamartine, dripping and 
dirty, his clothes in tatters, set out on foot for 
home, followed by a cheering crowd of workers 
and students. Long after he had retired for the 
night, the patriots continued to demonstrate 
outside his door, until at last he had to rise and 
harangue them again, and buy them all a drink 
at the corner bistro before they would give him 
peace. If he was a late and reluctant Republican 
he was fully converted now. He sent off a letter 
to a friend in the provinces, announcing the 
news in a fine transport of Lamartinian prose: 
“The Republic is founded, new, pure, holy, 
immortal, popular and transcendent, peaceful 
and great!” 

Lamartine’s conversion in the heat of revo- 


lution may be variously interpreted. He himself 


later explained that the monarchy had lost its 
hold; that, between the nation and anarchy, 
the only remaining barrier was the Republic. 
His critics believed that he deliberately blocked 
a regency because of his thirst for popularity 
and power, which could never be fully gratified 
if he were forced to stand in the shadow of a 
regent or a king. Whatever his motive, his 
decision did make him the key figure in the 
new Republic. Technically, he was merely one 
among equals in the provisional government, 
holding the single portfolio of foreign affairs. 
But, in fact, he was spokesman, symbol and 
leader all in one. His popularity during that 





first month was immense. A few days after the 
revolution, forty thousand people followed him 
down the boulevard crying—somewhat to his 
embarrassment—“ Long live First Consul 
Lamartine!”’ Souvenir-hunters ripped at his 
clothing as he passed; he lost three coats in 
short order. As always, the most intense adula- 
tion came from female admirers, who swarmed 
about this handsome, slightly ethereal tribune 
of the people, to be saluted with that chaste 
republican kiss on the forehead which was the 
great man’s greeting to the leaders of feminine 
delegations. The acclaim was dizzying, and 
raised him to a state of prodigious exaltation. 

I see myself as a real miracle,”’ he wrote to a 
friend. “ I can’t go out in public without inspir- 
ing a riot of love.” 

So delirious a love affair between the poet 
and the people could hardly last for long. Rival 
factions quickly emerged in the new Republic, 
and polarized around two rival ideologies. On 
one side stood the Moderates, Libertarians, 
Democrats ; on the other, the Radicals, Equali- 
tarians, Socialists. Class-conflict was undoubt- 
edly involved in it, whether or not this factor 
was absolutely basic. For a time, the rival forces 
coexisted within the government; but even- 
tually, in June, their antagonism was to produce 
a bloody civil war. Perhaps the central issue 
for any student of the 1848 revolution is this: 
Was this ideological and social conflict irre- 
concilable, and bound to end in such a violent 
climax? Related to it is the central issue for 
any student of Lamartine: Was he in a position 
to avert this crisis? How hard did he try, and 
how near did he come to success? Was his 
failure traceable to his own errors, or to events 
beyond his control ? 

On Lamartine’s réle in 1848, historians as 
well as contemporaries have ranged from one 
extreme to the other. To one group of critics, 
Lamartine was almost ludicrously devoid of 
the qualities of crisis leadership. How, they ask, 
could a fog-bound poet, vain and muddle- 
headed and drunk on his own popularity, offer 
the nation any kind of guidance at all? Such a 
man, they hold, could do no more than stumble 
along from one political pothole to another, 
sublimely unaware of his own confusion; until 
at last the nation awakened to his incapacity 
and turned him out in something worse than a 








revolution of contempt—a revolution of ridicule. 
A second hostile group has portrayed him as 
cunning instead of confused, hypocritical rather 
than fatuous. His real significance, they say, 
lay in his réle as spokesman, or lightning rod, 
for the possessing classes, as defender of the 
sacred rights of property and of special privilege 
against the proponents of social justice and a 
welfare state. By his purple oratory and his 
democratic double-talk, these critics allege, 
Lamartine could easily mislead the masses and 
manipulate the state machinery until he and his 
supporters felt strong enough to break the back 
of social reform. Then, when he was no longer 
useful, the party of order cynically jettisoned 
him in favour of more ruthless leadership. This 
theme, needless to say, was adopted by one of 
the first historians to write on the 1848 revolu- 
tion—Karl Marx. More surprising, perhaps, 
the same theme reappears in many of the books 
produced in France on the occasion of the 
revolutionary centenary in 1948. 

There remains a third category of scholars 
and observers, whose members find Lamartine 
neither ridiculous nor contemptible. At 
bottom, they contend, he was a sincere and 
high-minded intellectual—perhaps impractical 
and vain, as so many intellectuals are, never- 
theless a man whose grasp of public affairs and 
whose understanding of human aspirations were 
no less real because they were intuitive. True, 
he belonged to the possessing classes, and 
shared with them their fear of violence and con- 
fiscation. But, unlike them, he could also 
understand the point of view of the reformer 
and the proletarian; he perceived the depth of 
their discontent, and knew that only class- 
collaboration could avert disaster. By trying to 
straddle, by seeking to preserve the alliance 
between Moderates and Radicals, he sacrificed 
himself to the fury of the more bigoted privi- 
leged element, which cried betrayal. If this 
argument is sound, it would follow that 
moderates in our own day ought to recognize 
in Lamartine a spiritual ancestor and a mis- 
understood hero, one of that long line of Third 
Force leaders whose normal fate it is to be mis- 
understood, and finally to be crushed between 
the two extremes. 

Each of these cases for or against Lamartine 
can be, and has been, defended with much 
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plausibility. Lamartine fits no pigeon-hole 
exactly; perhaps what he really deserves is a 
series of three essays, proving him, in turn, to 
have been a vacuous intellectual, a two-faced 
bigot and a tragic hero. To wrestle with the 
conflicting evidence is a fascinating exercise in 
historical judgment. But the most rewarding 


of the three interpretations is the view of 


Lamartine as the tragic hero—both because it 
is the case least often argued by historians, and 
because it is, in many ways, the most appealing 
thesis. 

Lamartine became aware, in March 1848, 
that his honeymoon with the people was coming 
to an end. Left-wing elements, although they 
had some representation in the government, 
were growing obstreperous — organizing, 
demonstrating, demanding more power and 
speedier action. Alongside the cry “ Vive 
Lamartine!”’, there were now as many cries 
for Radical leaders like Ledru-Rollin or Louis 
Blanc. The agitators pressed not only for im- 
mediate steps toward a welfare state but also 
for an aggressively ideological foreign policy. 
Revolutions were spreading now throughout 
the continent; and the Leftists demanded a 
French crusade and for freedom to aid the 
suffering Hungarians and Poles and Italians. 

Lamartine neither challenged the Radicals 
head-on nor capitulated to their pressure. His 
cuoice was to temporize, to use persuasion and 
diplomacy, in an effort to preserve the govern- 
ing coalition of Moderates and Socialists. He 
kept the Radical Ledru-Rollin in the govern- 
ment, and sought to win Ledru’s support for a 
poiicy of gradualism; he arranged dramatic 
secret meetings with such wild men as Blanqui, 
in an effort to talk them out of a resort to 
violence ; as Foreign Minister, he issued grandi- 
loquent foreign-policy statements that began 
like Don Quixote and ended like Sancho Panza. 
But at the same time, he was aware that appease- 
ment of the Left might not succeed, and that 
the Radical wing might yet resort to force. 
Therefore he quietly arranged for the creation 
of a new armed police, the garde mobile, made 
up of well-paid recruits from the working class. 
When the first test of strength came in mid- 
April, and the Radicals staged a monster street 
demonstration which might have ended in a 
new revolution, his strategy proved 
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Paris in insurrection: the burning of the Chdateau-d’eau, February 24th, 1848. Painting by 
Hagnauer in the Musée Carnavalet 


effective. Radicals like Ledru joined him in 
defence of public order, and Blanqui failed to 
appear in the streets at all. Meanwhile, the new 
garde mobile patrolled the city in silent warning 
against any resort to force. That night, when 
it was all over, his usually sardonic friend 
Sainte-Beuve told him emotionally: ‘ Today, 
greater than Napoleon’; and 
Lamartine readily agreed. 

Meanwhile, Lamartine’s cautious foreign 
policy, composed of fine phrases but no action, 
assured the Republic of a breathing spell to 
work out its crucial problems. His refusal to 
embark on a continental crusade for freedom, 
if we are to believe some of his recent critics, 
marks him out as a direct ancestor of Neville 
Chamberlain. One eminent British historian 
even describes Lamartine’s foreign policy as 
the first step in a long road of abdication that led 
eventually to Munich; and a French scholar 
adds that, if Lamartine had sent the French 
armies riding out in all directions for the cause 
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of liberty, France would have been spared not 
only the bloody June Days of 1848, but also the 
subsequent disasters of 1870, 1914, and 1940 
It is just as likely, however, that a French 
crusade in 1848 might have crystallized a hostile 
European coalition, and that this coalition 
might have strangled the Republic in infancy 

Late in April, the nation had its first chance 
to speak when it went to the polls to elect a 
Constituent Assembly The Radicals had 
demanded postponement of the elections untl 
they had had time to gain the peasant vote by 
propaganda; but Lamartine had insisted that 
there should be no delay. No doubt he foresaw 
the overwhelming defeat of the Radicals by the 
rural voters; perhaps he also foresaw his own 
personal triumph, which was staggering. This 
was the peak of his career; two million French- 
men, in eleven districts, cast their ballots in his 
name. Yet, only a month later, he was sliding 
rapidly toward political extinction. The new 
assembly, dominated by Moderates and Con- 








servatives, proposed to clear the defeated 
Radicals out of all positions of power, and to 
abolish the reform measures that had been 
taken to appease them. All that Lamartine 
needed to do to ensure his pre-eminence in the 
Republic—even to become a kind of legal 
dictator, if he so desired—was to go along with 
this majority of his own political kin. To the 
Assembly’s amazement and fury, he demurred. 
He insisted that to push the Radicals out of the 
government would be both dangerous and 
wrong; and he demanded that the coalition be 
preserved. In the end he even announced 
bluntly that, unless that symbol of Radicalism 
Ledru-Rollin were to be included in the new 
five-man executive commission, he himself 
would refuse to serve. This was a kind of black- 
mail; and the Assembly resented it. Ledru and 
Lamartine were grudgingly elected to the 
executive commission; but they ranked only 
fourth and fifth in the order of voting. The 
Moderates concluded that Lamartine was either 
dizzy with success or was playing a demagogic 
pro-Socialist game in order to get himself 
elected President of the Republic. 

Worse was yet to come. When the Assembly 
repealed the social reform measures already 
adopted, Lamartine argued and voted against 
repeal. Indeed, he not only opposed the aboli- 
tion of the National Workshops but argued 
that the mass of unemployed workers should be 
given long-term security by nationalizing the 
railways and putting the unemployed on the 
state pay-roll. Lamartine’s support among the 
property-owners quickly evaporated; he could 
only hope that the Left still trusted him enough 
to hear his appeals against violence. But that, 
too, was a vain hope; when the barricades began 
to go up in June, Lamartine toured the city and 
pleaded with the embittered rebels, without 
success. Failing in this, he urged the army 
commander in Paris, General Cavaignac, to 
clear the streets at once before a full-scale civil 
war could break out. The general, whose con- 
tempt for intellectuals was vast, ignored him. 
Instead, he gave the rebels a couple of days to 
dig in firmly, so that he might move up artillery 
and methodically blow them to pieces. Lamar- 
tine later suspected that Cavaignac had pur- 
posely given the rebellion time to grow to 
dangerous proportions, so that the Assembly in 
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panic would overturn the civilian executive and 
call on a military saviour. At any rate, this is 
exactly what the Assembly did. 

The June Days ended Lamartine’s political 
career. His prestige collapsed; thereafter he 
was ignored, or treated with contempt, or even 
slandered in the crudest fashion. Thus the 
rumour spread that he had used his office to 
plunder the public treasury of two million 
francs, whereas in fact he was a hundred 
thousand francs poorer for his months in power. 
Perhaps he still clung to the illusion that the 
people would be faithful to him, and, if given 
the chance, might even sweep him into 
the Presidency. His critics see this hope as the 
motive for his last great performance in the 
Assembly in October, when once again his 
oratorical flamboyance carried the house away in 
a kind of emotional orgy. Against those who 
feared the common voters, and who wanted 
parliament to choose the President, he made his 
dramatic appeal for popular election: “‘ Let 
God and the people speak!” But the common 
portrait of the fatuous poet, dreaming of vin- 
dication at the polls, is not very convincing. 
Lamartine refused to enter his name formally 
as a candidate, although he hoped that the 
glamour of his name might still bring hima 
symbolic vote of a half million or so from a 
grateful nation. He even voted against himself 
—and for General Cavaignac. 

Neither he nor anyone else could have fore- 
seen just how ungrateful the nation could be. 
When the results were read off in the Assembly 
—Louis-Napoleon Bonaparte, five and a half 
million; Cavaignac, one and a half million; 
Ledru-Rollin a half million; Raspail thirty- 
seven thousand; Lamartine seventeen thousand 
nine hundred and ten—a burst of derisive 
laughter arose from the deputies. Even some 
of his enemies squirmed a little at such vindic- 
tiveness. Lamartine, foreseeing the insult, had 
refused to attend the session. Victor Hugo, 
who went to call on him about this time, was 
shocked at his appearance. He had aged ten 
years in as many months; his hair had turned 
white; yet Hugo found him “ generous and 
resigned.”” Six months later came a further 
blew: his own home district of M4con rejected 
him as its representative in the new legislature. 
Although another district later chose him in a 











by-election, it was small consolation; he was 
finished in politics, and knew it. He turned back 
to writing once more; to the writing of history 
—including his own. Although he sought to 
justify himself and to explain away his mistakes, 
he succeeded in persuading few. “‘ No hero,” 
wrote the British Ambassador in Paris, “ ever 
lost so much by choosing to be his own his- 
torian.”” Somehow he could never see himself 
clearly, even in retrospect. What he wrote only 
put further weapons into the hands of 
enemies. 

Nothing is easier than to lampoon and cari- 
cature a man like Lamartine. Perhaps that 1s 
why it has been so often done. It is almost as 
easy to fit the Marxian X-ray machine over his 
head, and to find inside it the bigotry that, by 
definition, must mark non-proletarian. 
It is harder to defend and justify this strange 
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poet-statesman, caught up and tossed about by 
the storms of revolution. Perhaps, therefore, it 
is best to let him speak in his own behalf. Four 
years after his humiliation, he could still look 
back without rancour and write with pride, 
though also with a degree of poetic licence 
“The tumes called for a resolute and devoted 
man to check a people bent on self-destruction 
I took that task upon myself, and, whatever 
anyone may say, I did not think for a moment 
of myself, but only of the nation. I preserved 


France from war, crimes, blood, spoliation, 
anarchy. I put representative government on 
its feet. Since then, I have accepted 


obscurity, calumny, threats, prison, the scaf- 
fold. ... What more can you ask? Ten times I 
could have made myself dictator, president, but 
it would have meant bloodshed, treason, homi- 
At that price 
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cide 
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Joan of Arc: 


A MEDICAL 
VIEW 


Medical explanations of human character 
and conduct are by themselves (as William 
James pointed out) usually “ destructive and 
insufficient.” It seems highly possible 
that Joan of Arc suffered from 
tuberculosis. But this analysis of her 
medical background does nothing to lessen 


our admiration for her herotc and 


inspired life 


By JOHN 
and ISOBEL-ANN 
BUTTERFIELD 


LTHOUGH MANY EXPLANATIONS for Joan 

of Arc’s voices and visions have been 

advanced, none is generally accepted. 
People with strong religious convictions take 
them for a series of miracles. By contrast, the 
attempts by disbelievers to find a rational 
explanation for her hallucinations seem weak 
For example, who today is convinced that she 
was a practising witch all the time, or that she 
was a tool in the hands of the French Church, 
or that she witnessed some scenes played out in 
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the woods by wandering Franciscans, or that 
she was a Galtonic visualiser? And are the 
relatively few suggestions in the scientific 
literature, almost all confined to psychiatric 
disorders—auto-suggestion or schizophrenia— 
any better ? 

Certainly Bernard Shaw did not recognize 
any signs of insanity in his heroine. Writing 
about human achievement generally, he said in 
the Preface to Saint Joan, “ The test of sanity 
is not the normality of the method but the 
reasonableness of the discovery . . . Joan must 
be judged a sane woman in spite of her voices 
because they never gave her any advice that 
might not have come from her mother wit.” 

The absence of a reasonable explanation for 
her voices and visions has been a great stumbling 
block to many biographers and sculptors, who 
felt they must portray her as sentimental or 
unearthly. The plain facts are that she was 
neither. 

What follows argues for a simple medical 
diagnosis. It counters the notions that Joan was 


insane. In making it, our first step was to 
gather together information about Joan’s 
symptoms. This showed that her voices and 


visions could be explained by illness. Deciding 
the location of the disease was easy, but settling 
on its probable nature proved more difficult. 
The explanation ultimately put forward here 
satisfactorily reconciles certain other facts. It 
implies that the origin of her inspiration was in 
her own brain, that she was not anybody’s tool, 
and that she died for the truth and independ- 
ence of her own mind. 


Let us go over her own descriptions of her 
symptoms, given under pressure and with some 
reluctance at her trial. At twelve and a half 
she began to have unusual mixed sensations of 
sight and sound, coming from her right, to- 
gether with touch and smell. She saw richly 
crowned heads, heard voices speaking, touched 
some part of these visions and smelt an agree- 
able odour. These mixed sensations came at 
first about two or three times a week but in- 
creased in frequency so that, at the trial, when 
she was about eighteen, she could say that they 
came two or three times a day. The sensations 
were generally accompanied by a bright light. 
She admitted that sometimes the voices were 
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difficult to understand and when in prison she 
was unable to tell whether they were in the 
castle or in the She was undecided 
whether or not the visions had legs, arms or 


room. 


clothes, though she was sure they were not 
naked. Nevertheless, shortly after first seeing 
these crowned faces she believed them to be 
Saint Michael, Saint Margaret and Saint 
Catherine, her favourite saints, and although 
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she could give no proof that her visitors were 
celestial, she never faltered in this belief. She 
also t-'d her examiners that she often saw her 
visions and heard her voices when she was with 
other people, and had even heard them while 
being examined in the great hall of the castle at 
Rouen, but she could not understand what they 
said till she returned to her room 

The record of the trial says that, while in 
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prison, she was ill twice, first for three days be- 
tween Saturday and Tuesday, February 24th 
and 27th, 1431, and again for a longer period in 
the first half of April. The trial was interrupted 
and doctors were called to examine her. They 
reported fever and severe vomiting which was 
attributed to bad fish, but the second time Joan, 
who was by nature optimistic, was so ill that 
she thought she was dying. 


About four hundred and fifty years later, 
between the Franco-Prussian War of 1870 and 
Joan’s canonization in 1920, the early neuro- 
logists in London were making their first 
observations of patients with remarkably similar 
symptoms. John Hughlings Jackson, David 
Ferrier and James Anderson became interested 
in these cases and wrote about them, no doubt 
because they were dramatic, but also because 
they helped them to explore and chart the 
brain. By careful clinical examinations, post- 
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mortems and animal experiments, they made 
the first accurate maps of cerebral function. 
They confirmed which part of man’s brain is 
concerned with touch, which with sight, which 
with smell and hearing and so on. From the 
work done by these men our children in biology 
classes can now learn that the nerves, like tele- 
phone wires, carry. electric messages about 
sight, hearing, sme!l and touch from the eyes, 
ears, nose and skin to various parts of the brain 
on the opposite side. 

There is a point where the nerves for these 
special senses from one side pass extremely close 
to each other, in a region at the side of the brain 
called the temporo-sphenoidal lobe. Disease 
situated there may injure the nerves, reduce 
their ability to carry impulses and cause failing 
sight or slight deafness. Disease, however, 
sometimes stimulates the nerves and produces 
what Hughlings Jackson called “ over-con- 
sciousness.” Thus, a minute focus of abnormal 

















electrical activity in the brain caused, for 
instance, by a scar or a clot in a small blood- 
vessel, or a larger irritant like a brain tumour, 
may so stimulate the adjacent nerves that the 
conscious brain, like a telephone exchange, 
receives signals that do not come from as far 
along the line as the eyes, ears, nose or skin, but 
that are nevertheless interpreted as though 
they had done so. At the close of the nineteenth 
century, Hughlings Jackson and Anderson 
recorded several cases in which “ hearing 
voices” and “seeing faces”? were the only 
early symptoms of brain tumour. 
Furthermore, it has been discovered recently 
that light flickered in the eyes helps in the 
diagnosis of various brain conditions by bring- 
ing out dormant abnormal electrical discharges. 
This procedure may induce various sensations 
and at least one example has been recorded 
where the patient saw childhood scenes. This 





is pertinent, because Joan remarked early in her 
trial that she easily heard her voices if she was 
in a wood where the sunlight falling between 
the branches could have had a similar effect. 


All the evidence points to there having been 
some organic abnormality in the region of the 
left temporo-sphenoidal lobe of Joan’s brain 
which acted as a focus of irritation and gave her 
mixed sensations of visions and voices on her 
right. But while it is possible to deduce the 
site of the abnormality anatomically, it 1s 
difficult to be certain about its exact nature 
Even with the patient in front of you, it is not 
always easy to decide whether symptoms are 
due to a minute scar or something larger like a 
brain tumour or a tuberculoma, and it 1s, of 
course, much more difficult diagnosing some- 


one who died five hundred years ago. Hughlings 
Jackson, however, who has recorded as many 
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of these cases as anyone, and whose assertions 
have been confirmed with time, wrote that the 
** mixed warnings (of smell or taste along with 
noise or colour) are more likely to be owing to 
tumour or other gross disease than the minuter 
pathology I have mentioned.” 

When it is remembered that, in prison, she 
experienced copious vomiting, a symptom of 
brain tumour, it should be seriously considered 
whether Joan had one. It is not difficult to find 
medical evidence in harmony with this view 
Patients with brain tumours have certainly had 
mixed sensations and a recent survey has shown 
that brain tumours in the young may have a 
protracted course, which would account for 
Joan’s long survival after the onset of her 
symptoms. But, apart from being a prosaic 
diagnosis, there are one or two difficulties in 
making it. For one thing, it is surprising that, 
apart from this sudden vomiting, there was 
apparently little or no extension of symptoms 
over the last six years of Joan’s life. Also, we 
know that Joan tried to escape several times 
after her capture: why did not her leap from 
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the tower of Beaurevoir, estimated at between 
forty and seventy feet high, cause any haemor- 
rhage into her tumour and rapid deterioration ? 
to account for difficulties are 
found in the writings of the nineteenth century 
As have seen, Hughlings Jackson wrote 
“tumour or He in- 
cluded this last phrase because, in his day, half 
the with brain tumour 
examined postmortem) had not growths but 
tuberculomas, that is, firm cheese-like abscesses 
due to tuberculosis, in the rhree- 
quarters of these cases occur during the first 
twenty years of life. 

[he eradication of tuberculous cattle, the 
institution of pasteurized milk and, to a lesser 
extent, the anti-tuberculosis 
drugs—all these advances make us forget the 
prevalence of bovine tuberculosis in the Middle 
Ages, when fashionable people wore the ruff to 
hide tubercular glands in the neck, scrofula, 
which they hoped would be healed by the 
touch of the monarch. Joan must have lived 
with tubercular cattle. Growing up among 
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the herds that still graze beside the Meuse, she 
would have had every chance of contracting a 
generalized mild infection, not uncommon even 
today, before the particular tuberculoma in her 
brain revealed her visions to her. 


Let us test this idea of bovine tuberculosis, 
with a brain tuberculoma as the special feature, 
against some other facts about her. We are told 
that she suffered from amenorrhoea. This is a 
recognized complication of tuberculosis in 
Another fact arises from the 
report of the younger medical attendant who 
saw Joan when she was ill in prison. While 
the older physician called her names, he 
examined her. Translating his comments, 
made later at the Rehabilitation, it seems certain 
that Joan had a kidney infection, another dis- 
order which may complicate tuberculosis 
Finally, her executioner reported that her 
entrails would not burn, a fact that would not 
be surprising if there were many calcified lymph 
glands in the abdomen, the usual result of 
bovine tuberculosis. Piecing together all this 
information, we deduce that, of the diagnoses 
suggested so far, bovine tuberculosis is by far 
the most probable cause of the lesion in her 
brain. 


adolescence. 


Was Joan right when she thought she was 
dying? Perhaps. For all who feel the tragedy 
of her execution before the age of twenty, there 
may be consolation in the possibility that, had 
she not been burned, she might have died in- 
conspicuously some months later in the dark- 
ness of a medieval prison. But as William 
James pointed out, medical explanations by 
themselves are destructive and insufficient. 
The foregoing opinion about Joan’s hallucina- 
tions should not be taken by religious sceptics 
as an explanation of her greatness. Nobody 
would wish to add one of the most attractive 
figures of the Middle Ages to the growing 
number of depreciated personages who once 
enriched our view of history. 

Though we may understand the reason for 
her visions, we should be making a great mis- 


take if we attributed Joan’s greatness to organic 
disease alone, no matter how adroitly placed by 
Nature. There is a vast difference between her 
imaginative unconscious mind, from which 
arose three strong-minded saints with very 


large ideas, and the unconscious mind of more 
ordinary persons with temporo-sphenoidal 
lobe brain tumours who have seen “a little 
black woman, actively engaged in cooking,” or 
“a childhood scene ” 
scolding voice.” 


accompanied by “a 
According to Dunois, the 
French commander at Orleans, Joan’s voices 
said little more than: “* Fille de Dieu, va, va, va 
The voices supported 
But it was really by means of an 
enormous vitality, a formidable will and a rich 
imagination that she defeated the English at the 
battles of Orleans and Patay and crowned a 
King of France. It is not her visions and 
voices, but her courage, her intelligence, her 
ability to get big things done and her struggle 
for the independence of her mind which dis 
tinguish Joan and place her among the great 
women. 
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THE INHABITANTS OF YEDO, as the city 
now called Tokyo was then named, 
March 24th, 1860, had a double signi- 
ficance. According to the lunar calendar it was 


the third day of the third moon, or the Feast of 


Dolls, when every Japanese household with a 
daughter displays a set of toy figures, as 
elaborate as the family means will permit, to 
represent an imperial couple and their court. 
But, apart from these private festivities, the 
day was also of public importance, since the 
Shogun or Generalissimo, the supreme ruler 
of Japan, was holding a grand levee in his castle 
for his leading advisers and the various feudal 
chiefs ; and the pomp with which these grandees 
made their way to their suzerain’s presence 
always provided an exciting spectacle. This 
year, however, the occasion was ruined by the 
unseasonable weather. Throughout the night 
it had been snowing hard; and, although it 
stopped for a while after daybreak, no sooner 
had the beating of a drum from within the castle 
announced, at eight o’clock, that the audience 
was opened, than the snow began to fall again, 
even more heavily. But, despite the blizzard, 
two or three refreshment booths had been 
erected outside the Sakurada Mon, or Cherry- 
field Gate, by which the great men were to enter 
the castle, and a number of spectators were 
waiting at the same vantage point to watch the 
show. 

A stone’s throw from the castle could be seen 


the house of Lord Ii, the Shogun’s Chief 


Councillor; and at last its red gates swung 
open and a procession of retainers marched out 
carefully into the snow. There were about sixty 
of them, well wrapped up in scarlet raincoats 
against the weather, and in their midst came 
Lord Ii himself, carried in a litter. Suddenly, 
as they turned towards the castle gate, there 
was an unexpected interruption. One of the 
bystanders, a countryman by his dress, ran out 
into the way of the procession with cries and 
gestures as if he wished to offer a petition. The 
leader of the march hurried forward to push 
him aside; but, before he could reach him, the 
newcomer had thrown off his straw-hat and his 
coat, to reveal that he was carrying a sword; 
while the white band round his forehead and 
the long strips of cloth holding up the sleeves 
of his kimono showed that he was prepared for 
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“* The achievements of the Meiji régime 
in transforming Japan, within the space 
of half a lifetime, into one of the 

most powerful of modern states are justly 
regarded as among the most remarkable 


events in Iustory.”’ But the 


restoration of the Emperor and the fall 
of the Shogun was brought about at the 
cost of a fierce domestic struggle, which 
involved many strange personalities 


and dramatic events. 


By HENRY McALEAVY 


action. The unfortunate retainer was cut down 
without a word. Then from near at hand came 
the sound of a pistol shot, which seemed to be a 
signal, for a moment later the procession was 
attacked from all sides by swordsmen. For a 
minute or two the escort were unable to offer 
any resistance, because, as a precaution against 
the snow, they had wrapped up their precious 
sword-hilts in oiled paper and cloth; and, when 
they succeeded in drawing their weapons, 
several of their assailants had already broken 
through their ranks and were surrounding the 
litter, into which they plunged their swords 
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with such fury that the occupant must have 
been dead before his body was dragged to the 
ground. One of the assassins cut off the head 
of the corpse and lifted it up with an exultant 
shout. 

Having accomplished their purpose, the 
murderers attempted to escape with their 
trophy; but the bodyguard did not allow this 
final insult to be offered to their master’s 
remains. Wounded and hard-pressed by his 
pursuers, the man carrying the head committed 
hara-kiri as did three of his companions, and 
the head was retrieved. Of the other assassins, 


‘ a puppet head of 
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one had been killed, five contrived to escape 
from the city, and the remaining eight gave 
themselves up to justice. The leader, a man of 
twenty-one named Sano, was wounded 
desperately that he died soon after his sur- 
render; and, when his body was examined, it 
was discovered that there was written on his 
underclothes in red ink the word “ Loyalty,” 
together with the following verses: 
** Although my body should fall 
like a flower in the cherryfield, 
The Japanese spirit will persist.” 
Such was the celebrated “ Incident 
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Generalisstmo’s castle in Yedo, March 24th, 1860 


patriotic poem: “* Although my body 
Cherryfield Gate ”’; and it is not hard to under- 
stand why the murder in the snowstorm on the 
March day almost a century ago should have 
impressed itself on the Japanese imagination. 
But the affair was not merely a dramatic 
episode. It was an omen of future events that 
were to decide the form in which Japan would 
become part of the modern world. 

For over two hundred years, down to the 
middle of the nineteenth century, it was a 
cardinal principle of Japanese government that 
the country should be sealed off. One reason 
for the adoption of this policy in the early 
seventeenth century had been the fear that 
European nations might make of the 
flourishing Christian missions to conquer 
Japan altogether; and, as a result of this sus- 
picion—which, it must be granted, was not 
entirely unjustified—the Christians had been 
savagely suppressed, and their religion pro- 
scribed. Japanese were forbidden under pain 
of death to go out of the country, and foreigners 
were not allowed to come into it. Yet, even at 
its most rigorous, the prohibition was not 
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absolute. The Chinese and the Dutch were 
permitted to maintain trading establishments 
at the port of Nagasaki; and it was not long 
before the naturally curious and inquiring 
Japanese mind was taking advantage of this 
circumstance. The Dutch language was recog- 
nized as the master-key to the storehouse of 
Western knowledge; and it is probably no 
exaggeration to say that the efforts made by 
Japanese students to learn Dutch, in the face of 
every natural and artificial handicap are with- 
out a parallel in academic history. By the 
middle of the eighteenth century, the utility 
of this ‘“ Dutch learning,” received some 
recognition from the Shogun himself; but it 
had to compete with long-established schools of 
Chinese science. Its greatest triumph over the 
latter was no doubt in the field of medicine, 
or rather of anatomy. Dissection of dead bodies 
was not permitted; but in the year 1771 some 
students of foreign science were able to verify 
the details of Dutch anatomical charts by a 
post-mortem inspection of the body of an 
executed criminal, and their findings so con- 





clusively demonstrated the correctness of the 
European text-books that the old-fashioned 
Chinese-style doctors were completely silenced. 

Great interest was also shown, especially 
among government circles, in the political 
developments of the outside world. Reports 
were gathered directly from the Dutch, either 
at Nagasaki or at the time of their annual 
tribute-mission to Yedo, and the information 
thus obtained was surprisingly extensive and 
up to date. For instance, in the year 1811, a 
Russian named Golovnin who had tried to 
go ashore from a surveying vessel was detained 
for two years by the Japanese authorities, who, 
before they released him in 1813, were able to 
tell him to his amazement that Moscow had 
been occupied by the French. A certain 
number of unusually intelligent men were able, 
on the basis of their ‘* Dutch learning,” to form 
a reasonable view of the position of Japan in 
the world, and were led, in consequence, to 
criticize the government’s policy of seclusion. 
The holding of such opinions, however, might 
be very dangerous, as was demonstrated by the 
fate of Watanabe Kazan and Takano Chéei. 
In the year 1837, an American ship, the 
Morrison, was fired u,on and driven away 
when it attempted to repatriate some ship- 
wrecked Japanese sailors and to seek trading 
facilities. Watanabe and Takano, both students 
of ‘‘ Dutch learning,” opposed the govern- 
ment’s action, and were driven into committing 
suicide to escape from the life imprisonment 
which their boldness brought upon them. 

But by then the outside world was casting 
its shadow over the land. The process had 
already begun by the middle of the eighteenth 
century, when Russia became a menacing 
neighbour; and, during the Napoleonic wars, 
in 1808, a British ship, H.M.S. Phaeton, 
hoping to capture Dutch vessels, forced its 
way into the harbour of Nagasaki. Again, in 
1813, the British made trouble at the same 
place. In 1825, following an ugly clash be- 


tween some villagers and a foraging-party of 


British sailors, the government promulgated 
the famous edict, carried out as we have seen 
in the case of the Morrison, that all foreign ships 
violating Japanese isolation should be attacked. 
The news of the defeat of China by the British 
in the Opium War led, in 1842, to the partial 
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withdrawal of this edict; and thereafter foreign 
ships were permitted to obtain supplies. But 
the exclusion of foreign intercourse was con- 
sidered as such an immutable principle of 
government that when, in 1844, the King of 
Holland sent a letter to the Shogun advising 
the abandonment of the policy, the missive 
was not even accepted. It was against this 
background that the American flotilla under 
Commodore Perry steamed into Yedo Bay in 
July 1853, and presented the Japanese with a 
new situation. 

Grave enough in itself, the foreign problem 
came to a head at a time when the internal 
structure of the country was showing every sign 
of decay. Since the twelfth century, Japan had 
been governed by a succession of hereditary 
military dictatorships, under which the supreme 
rule was exercised by a great feudal family, 
while the Emperor lived in powerless obscurity 
in the ancient city of Kyoto. The essential 
feature of this system was that the Shogun, or 
Generalissimo, had his own distinct govern- 
ment and court, and did not rule through 
Imperial institutions, which had a merely ritual 
function. The of the Emperor’s 
residuary sovereignty was never openly denied; 
but, in fact, under the last and greatest family 
of Shoguns, the Tokugawa, who had been 
ruling Japan since the early seventeenth century, 
he was surrounded by Shogunate troops, for- 
bidden to communicate with any feudal chiefs 
without the Shogun’s permission, and depend- 
ent for his income on the Shogun’s bounty, 
which was not over-generous. 

The Tokuga‘va family had come to power 
after a period of bitter civil wars; and the first 
Shoguns of that house constructed a formidable 
apparatus of government by means of which, 
from their great castle of Yedo, they held the 
country in peaceful subjection. The Tokugawa 
family itself possessed one quarter of the land 
as its domain, including besides Yedo, the 
Imperial city of Kyoto, and the port of Naga- 
saki. The remainder was divided among more 
than two hundred and fifty daimyo, or feudal 
barons, among whom those called hereditary 
vassals, who had sided with the Tokugawa 
from the beginning, were alone eligible for 
government office. The rest, who had submit- 
ted only after a decisive battle in 1600, had no 
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share in government, but were permitted some 
measure of autonomy in their own affairs. All 
daimyo had to maintain houses in Yedo, where 
they resided for half their time, leaving their 
wives and families behind in the capital when 
they returned to their fiefs. No daimyo was 
allowed to build a castle without the Shogun’s 
permission, which was also required in the case 
of marriage between daimyo families. The 
largest and best-trained force of secret police 
to be found anywhere in the world at that time 
searched the country from end to end for the 
least sign of disaffection; and the terror their 
name inspired is remembered to this day. 
But, primarily, the Shogunate relied for sup- 
port on the warriors or samurai, whom its poli- 
tical theory and legislation made the most 
favoured class of society. Apart from the 
samurai maintained by the Tokugawa family 
itself, each daimyo supported a force of these 
men; but, during the two centuries of peace 
under Tokugawa rule, the samurai had lost 
some of their old martial qualities; while, as 
their stipends were reduced by their im- 
poverished lords, many abandoned their allegi- 
ance and became rénin, or “‘ wanderers,” with- 
out any fixed occupation. It was from this 
restless class of men that a large proportion of 
the “‘ Dutch scholars”? were recruited; but, 
whether scholars or not, all the rénin were 
equally obnoxious to the government, which 
regarded them as a menace to peace and order. 

In theory, the farmer came next to the 
warrior in the social scale, and constituted five- 
sixths of the populace. But no theoretical 
recognition of his importance had any effect in 
ameliorating his condition. The Tokugawa 
agrarian policy was well described as being “ to 
impose taxes upon farmers to such an extent 
that they could neither live nor die.” At least 
half of the peasant’s crop was taken from him in 
these exactions; nor was he permitted to sell 
his land outright or change his occupation. 
Furthermore, as money came in as a medium 
of exchange, he was unable to get his necessities 
by barter, and often had to turn to money- 
lenders. In these conditions, infanticide among 
the peasantry was so widespread that, through- 
out the period, the population remained static 
at about thirty millions. More and more 
peasants illegally abandoned the land and went 
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to the towns. The most desperate form of 
protest, increasing in frequency as time went 
on, was revolt, often spreading to several dis- 
tricts at a time. The merchants, theoretically 
an object of contempt, rose to power in pro- 
portion to the development of money economy ; 
and the whole military class, from the Shogun 
downwards, were heavily indebted to them. By 
the middle of the nineteenth century, the 
financial distress of the central government and 
of the daimyo was too serious to be cured by 
any temporary expedient. Meanwhile, as these 
economic and social maladies were under- 
mining the Shogun’s administration, there 
arose in intellectual circles views of history 
and of government that, if carried to their 
logical conclusion, led inescapably to the belief 
that the Shogunate itself, in the form it had 
assumed, was a pernicious and anti-national 
usurpation. 

We have seen that the Tokugawa régime 
had imposed peace upon a country that for 
years had been ravaged by civil war. One effect 
was a great revival of scholarly interest in the 
older Japanese history. Learned commentators 
expounded the doctrines of the indigenous 
mythology, according to which the country was 
a special creation of the Sun Goddess, of 
whom the Emperor was the direct descendant. 
To these enthusiasts, the native Japanese 
culture was infinitely superior to that of China, 
and devotion to the Imperial house was an 
essential characteristic of the national genius. 
A new history of Japan, the “ Dai Nihon Shi,” 
also stressing the importance of the Emperor, 
was begun in the seventeenth century, ironic- 
ally enough under the patronage of a branch of 
the Tokugawa family, who held the domain of 
Mito, to the north of Yedo, and who were 
destined to play a fatal part in the downfall of 
their house. One must not exaggerate the role 
these theories played in bringing about the 
downfall of the Shogunate. It is quite certain 
that at the time of Perry’s arrival, or indeed for 
some years later, there was no general thought 
of a change of régime. But at least these views 
of history had found a way into the minds of 
many influential people. 

Perry’s first visit was brief. He delivered a 
letter from President Fillmore, asking for 
mutual trade, better treatment for shipwrecked 
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sailors, and the designation of a Japanese port 
where American steamers could procure coal 
and other supplies. Then, on July 17th, 1857, 
he sailed away, having notified the Japanese 
authorities that he would return the following 
spring for an answer accompanied by a stronger 
force. ‘The Shogun’s government knew that 
they could no longer avoid making a funda- 
mental decision. The choice was between 
accepting the American demands, which in 
that case would be followed by similar requests 
from the countries of Europe, or risking a war, 
and, if defeated, being forced to submit to 
worse conditions. Meanwhile, two steps were 
taken. In the first place, the coastal defences 
were ordered to be strengthened, and all daimyo 
were permitted to buy ships and arms from the 
Dutch, or to manufacture them themselves. 
The second measure was of a totally un- 
precedented kind. A translation of the American 
letter was sent to all daimyo and other import- 
ant persons, with a request for their advice, 
even though their views might be contrary to 
established policy. It is not difficult to imagine 
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the astonishment caused by this abject con- 
fession of weakness, on the part of an authority 
whose sole justification was its strength as a 
military dictatorship. 

We have seen that the feudal chiefs included 
a number of ancient enemies of the Tokugawa 
house, too strong to be entirely crushed, but 
kept remote from all share in national govern- 
ment. Of these, two were of special importance 
in the events so soon to take place—namely, 
the fiefs of Satsuma, in the extreme South- 
West, and Chésht, dominating the Western 
entrance to the Inland Sea. Already there 
existed among them a keen appreciation of the 
value of European military science; and they 
now threw themselves into the task of building 
up such military industries as smelting and 
shipbuilding with the help of Dutch advisers. 
The moving spirit in these activities came not 
so much from the feudal lords themselves as 
from their junior warriors, who found in them 
an outlet for their energy and ambition. And, 
as they became conscious of their growing 
strength and saw how easily the Shogunate 
could be intimidated, old hostilities, latent for 
many years, began to occupy their minds. 

Meanwhile, the Shogunate’s request for 
advice, apart from establishing that the majority 
of those consulted were opposed to the opening 
up of the country, had produced no useful 
result; and the government proceeded to act as 
cautiously as possible. On his return in 1854, 
Perry found that his demands, except the one 
relating to trade, were accepted without much 
difficulty ; and from then on the aim of America, 
and of the European nations who followed her 
example, was to enlarge the concessions already 
granted, into more general permission for 
foreign commerce and residence under consular 
jurisdiction. On this matter, however, pro- 
gress was slow; and the question was com- 
plicated by internal politics, notably by a 
dispute over the succession to the Shogunate. 
The post of Generalissimo was no longer in the 
hands of men like the stern and capable dic- 
tators of two centuries earlier. For years, one 
nonentity had followed another, content to 
enjoy the luxury of the court and to leave affairs 
to the Council of Elders. The present in- 
cumbent, who had assumed office just after 
Perry’s visit in 1853, was half an imbecile, in- 
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capable of begetting children and, by 1858, 


clearly not long for this world. It was nec- 
essary, therefore, that an heir should be 
nominated. 


The Lord of Mito, that branch of the house 
of Tokugawa which so strangely patronized the 
Imperial school of history, was determined that 
one of his sons, a young man named Tokugawa 
Keiki, should be designated as successor; while 


a rival group favoured the appointment of 


Tokugawa Iemochi, a cousin of the ruling 
Shogun. The latter party was headed by Ii 
Naosuke, President of the Council, who was 
also a strong advocate of the conclusion of a 
commercial treaty with the United States. As 
might have been expected, the Lord of Mito 
seized upon this circumstance to obtain support 
for his son’s candidature from all those ele- 
ments which either genuinely opposed such a 
treaty or manifested opposition in order to 
embarrass the government. Ii acted with extra- 
ordinary vigour and resolution. He signed the 
treaty in July 1858; and shortly afterwards 
Iemochi was proclaimed heir, and became 
Shogun in the same year. Enraged at this 
affront, the Lord of Mito sought to induce the 
Emperor to brand Ii as a traitor, on the ground 
that he had concluded the treaty without 
Imperial consent. Ii, undaunted, struck back 
at his enemies. The Lord of Mito was placed 
under house arrest; and severe punishment was 
meted out to the other conspirators. To their 
dismay, those toying with thoughts of opposi- 
tion discovered that the government was being 
directed by a man who intended to see that it 
was obeyed. li, however, recognized the change 
in the Emperor’s position, and planned to 
bring about a union between the Imperial Court 
and the Yedo government by the marriage of an 
Imperial princess to the Shogun. He was nego- 
tiating this alliance when he met his end outside 
the Cherryfield Gate on that March day in 
1860. His assassins were a gang of rénin, 
nearly all from Mito, whose Lord they avenged 
in this bloody fashion. No greater affront to 
the authority of the Shogun could be imagined 
than this murder of his Chief Councillor at the 
gate of his castle. But it was soon evident that 
the wound went deeper, and that the régime 
had lost the one man whose courage and energy 
gave it a chance of survival. 
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Notwithstanding I1’s death, the project of a 
matrimonial alliance was not abandoned. 
Indeed, if such a connection between the 
Shogunate and the Throne had seemed desir- 
able to the government before, it now appeared 
sO important that the Shogun’s envoys at 
Kyoto went so far as to assure the Imperial 
ministers that, in ten years’ time, with internal 
unity restored, the country would be strong 
enough to repudiate the recent treaties and 
drive out the foreigners. Such promises, 
proved sufficiently effective to overcome court 
hostility to the match; and, at the end of 1861, 
the marriage treaty was concluded. The 
candidate selected as the Shogun’s bride was a 
half-sister of the reigning Emperor Komel, a 
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girl of fifteen called Princess Kazu. The fact 
that she had already been promised in marriage 
elsewhere presented little difficulty Much 
more serious was her own opposition. For the 
young girl, who was a posthumous child of 
Komet’s father, had been born on the very day 
in 1846 when the Emperor ascended the throne; 
and the coincidence made her specially dear to 
him. The idea of leaving the peace of her 
familiar surroundings in Kyoto for a distant 
city, where she would spend her life among 
strangers and never see her brother or family 
again, drove her to such despair, that the 
Emperor spoke of revoking the contract. But, 
in the long run, notions of female duty, and 
the guilty feeling that she was causing her 











brother to break his word, induced her to 
acquiesce in the arrangement; and in Novem- 
ber 1861, she set out for Yedo where the 
marriage was celebrated early in the following 
year. 

Of all the figures of the time, none is 
remembered with such affection by the Japanese 
people as Princess Kazu, who seems to typify 
the national ideal of womanhood. Her husband 
the Shogun was a youth of her own age with no 
malice in him; and, left to themselves, the two 
young people would have been happy enough. 
But in Yedo castle, besides the Shogun, there 
lived the Grand Dowager, the widow of the last 
ruler. For years, she had had to suffer the 
misery of being tied to a half-witted husband; 
and she was in no mind to make life easy for 
the newcomer. It was before long an open 
secret that a good deal of quiet persecution was 
going on within the castle walls. The immediate 
political consequences of the marriage were no 
less inauspicious. i Naosuke’s successor, 
And6é Nobumasa, who was chiefly responsible 
for the conclusion of the alliance, was so badly 
wounded in an attempt on his life that he had 
to give up office. At its wits’ end, the govern- 
ment agreed to introduce a_ revolutionary 
modification of its policy. The old system, 
whereby the feudal lords had to maintaiT 
households in Yedo, and leave their families 
behind as hostages in their own absence, was 
abolished in the autumn of 1862; and the 
exodus that followed turned the Shogun’s 
capital into a political desert. 

In April 1863, the Shogun went to Kyoto, 
the first time that such a visit had been made 
since 1634. His predecessor in the seventeenth 
century had gone there with a vast army to 
parade his undisputed authority. Iemochi had 
an escort of no more than three thousand men. 
He was accompanied by his unsuccessful riva! 
Keiki, who, in deference to the Mito faction, 
had now been appointed his guardian. They 
found a city that had changed beyond recog- 
nition in the last few years. The feudal lords, 
freed from the hostage system, had now for the 
most part transferred themselves to the 
Imperial capital; and dissatisfied rénin were 
swarming in from all over the country. Their 
hatred was directed against all those who were 
suspected of being well disposed to the Shogun. 
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The assassination of “ traitors” had become 
an everyday occurrence, and freshly severed 
heads were from time to time thrown as a 
warning into the Imperial Palace itself. No 
sooner had he arrived, than the Shogun dis- 
covered he was to all intents and purposes in 
the midst of a hostile camp. 

Yet the very man who ought to have been 
the chief of his enemies, was among those most 
favourably disposed to him. For Princess Kazu 
had at last found in young Iemochi not only a 
husband, but a lover, who was not deterred by 
the formidable Dowager from surrounding his 
bride with devotion and tenderness. This 
alone would have been sufficient to endear him 
to the Emperor, whose mind was always turn- 
ing towards his sister, and who was by now 
thoroughly alarmed by the excesses of those 
claiming to be his adherents, and looked back 
with regret to the old quiet days. It was neces- 
sary, however, for him to compromise with the 
forces he privately distrusted and disliked. In 
particular, the cry for a war against the foreigners 
was sounding more loudly than ever; and the 
Lord of Chéshi had urged that the Emperor 
should go to the.neighbouring shrine of Kamo 
to announce the forthcoming campaign and to 
pray for its success. The suggestion was taken 
up with such clamour that the visit was duly 
made, with the Shogun among the Emperor’s 
train, and the prayers were said. But, when 
another such pilgrimage was organized, at 
which the Emperor was to confer on the 
Shogun a sword of state as a symbol of com- 
mand in the field, both Iemochi and his deputy 
Keiki were prevented from attending by a 
timely indisposition. However, the war-party 
prevailed and the unfortunate Shogun was 
forced to proclaim that the expulsion of the 
foreigners would begin on June 25th, 1863. 
Only then did he manage to make his way out 
of Kyoto to Yedo, where he lost no time in 
declaring the expulsion could not be carried out. 

The idea that Japan could contemplate 
going to war to drive out the foreigners was so 
idiotic that it is inconceivable that many of those 
ostensibly supporting the cause could have 
sincerely entertained such a purpose. No doubt 
some of the imperial courtiers believed that 
such a campaign was feasible; but to the rest 
it was increasingly obvious that the real use of 











the movement was to drive the Yedo govern- 
ment into a corner. Of course, there was wide- 
spread xenophobia. The introduction of foreign 
manufactures had still further disturbed the 
national economy, and caused great hardship. 
Murderous attacks on foreign residents oc- 
curred frequently. One such attack, which 
aroused special attention, had taken place near 
Yokohama in September 1862. A Satsuma 
nobleman, who had brought the demand from 
Kyoto that the hostage system should be 
abolished, was returning from Yedo; and his 
retinue was so exultant at their success that they 
killed an Englishman named Richardson, who 
did not hasten to make way for them. The 
Shogun paid his share of the indemnity 


demanded by Britain; but the Satsuma fief 
refused all satisfaction; and, by the summer of 


1863, the British had decided to take punitive 
action. In August of that year, a British naval 
squadron entered the bay of Kagoshima, the 
capital of Satsuma, and, when their demand 
for reparations was not satisfied, bombarded 
the city and its fortifications. Although the 
Satsuma men put up such a stout resistance 
that the British had to leave without satis- 
faction, it was clear that they were no match 
for the foreign guns; and they lost no time in 
despatching an envoy to Yokohama to discuss 
peace. The demands for reparation were met 
with some slight modifications; and the British 
who had conceived a warm admiration for 
these Southern clansmen, agreed to help 
Satsuma to acquire ships of war. From then on, 
the Satsuma men stood aloof from the anti- 
foreign party. 

That group, indeed, were by this time 
encountering a serious reverse. When, on 
June 25th, 1863, the time arrived for beginning 
the loudly-proclaimed holy war, the Chéshi 
clan, as leaders of the movement, felt obliged 
to take action and were able by firing on foreign 
ships to impede navigation in the Inland Sea. 
But they very soon over-reached themselves. 
At the end of September, they tried to repeat 
their stratagem of some months earlier by 
persuading the Emperor to make ceremonial 
visits to shrines of even greater sanctity, and to 
assume command of an anti-foreign army. This 
was evidently an attempt by Chéshi to gain 
control of the Emperor’s person; and Satsuma, 
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fresh from its experience of British power, sup- 
ported the Shogunate commander in Kyoto in 
resisting it. Chdéshi guards were dismissed 
from their functions at the Emperor’s palace, 
and retired from Kyoto to their own fief, 
accompanied by some of the Imperial court, 
and a crowd of disgruntled ronin. The follow- 
ing year (1864) an attempt by Chéshii to seize 
control of the Emperor by force of arms was 
thwarted only after a sanguinary battle at the 
very gate of the palace. This second defeat, 
which coincided with the disarming by an 
international force of the Chéshi coastal port of 
Shimonoseki, marked the end of the movement 
for anti-foreign war. Indeed, when the Sho- 
gunate, with the full approval of the Emperor, 
decided that the time had come to crush 
Chéshi, an observer might have thought that 
the days of the trouble-makers were numbered. 
Such optimism, however, soon proved to be 
unjustified. 

The one great asset of Chésht was its army, 
which was not only enlarged by the accession of 
ronin from all parts of the country, but had 
opened its ranks to admit members of the non- 
warrior Classes, and was trained to an unusual 
degree of efficiency. So, when the Shogunate 
forces marched against the rebels—the principal 
campaign was in 1865-1866—the latter were 
victorious everywhere, and Satsuma began to 
regard them in a new light. In the past, it was 
their reckless pretence at encouraging an anti- 
foreign war that had turned Satsuma against 
them; but not only had such slogans lost all 
their validity when, in the autumn of 1865, the 
Emperor ratified the international treaties con- 
cluded by the Yedo government, but in Chéshi 
itself there had now come into power men of a 
more responsible type whose aims were to all 
intents and purposes the same as those which 
inspired the leaders of Satsuma. The result was 
that, early in 1866, the two clans entered into 
a secret compact to bring down the Shogunate, 
and create a new régime headed by the 
Emperor. 

Meanwhile, there were signs that the con- 
fusion within Japan was beginning to provide a 
setting for Franco-British rivalry. Britain had 
at first been inclined to support the Shogunate, 
not only because it was the lawful government, 
but because of its recent willingness to enter 
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The fifteen-year-old PRINCESS KAZU, beloved half-sister 


of the reigning Emperor Kémei, leaves 


for Yedo, to marry the Shogun lemochi Of all the figures of the time, none 1s remembered wit! 
such affection by the Fapanese people as PRINCESS KAZU, who seems to typify the national ideal of 
woman ood es 
into treaties of commerce. The Richardson Within a few months, this hope had completely 


affair, however, had proved the Shogunate’s 
inability to control the clans; and the eagerness 
of Satsuma to come to terms after the bombard- 
ment of Kagoshima had led the British into 
close and cordial relations with that fief. From 
1865, the newly appointed British Minister, 
Sir Harry Parkes, left both Satsuma and 
Choéshi in no doubt that Britain would be well- 
pleased to see an imperial government come 
into being. At the same time, Léon Roches, 
the French Minister, was doing all in his power 
to commit his government to the support of the 


Shogunate. The French built a large iron 
works near Yedo, and gave assistance to the 
Shogunate forces in the campaign against 
Chéshi. 


Such was the position in the summer of 
1866. The fortunes of the Shogunate were at a 
low ebb, particularly after its military failure 
against the rebels; but there was still a pos- 
sibility that the situation might be retrieved. 
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disappeared. First of all, in August 1866 the 
Shogun Iemochi, who had gone out to western 
Japan to encourage the operations against 
Chosht, died in Osaka castle; and, for a 
moment, it seemed that the time had come for 
the Satsuma—Chdshi alliance to show its 
hand; but Tokugawa Keiki, in spite of his own 
diffidence, was elevated to the office for which 
he had vainly competed eight years before, 
and was assured of the Emperor’s backing. By 
now, to the chagrin of his would-be adherents, 
the Emperor Komei had emerged as one of the 
chief sources of support for the Yedo régime. 
Why this was so has never been adequately 
explained. His friendship towards Iemochi is 
easily understood; and from the little that is 
known of his character it can be seen he was a 
man of fixed and conservative ways, which may 
well have caused him to regard the anti- 
Shogunate faction as a party of unscrupulous 
adventurers. But he was not to stand for long 











in the path of innovation; and, in February 
1867, the Imperialists heard with delight that 
the Emperor was dead. Smallpox was alleged 
as the cause; but the event was so opportune 
from the point of view of the Satsuma—Chéshi 
party that it is widely believed that he was 
murdered. He was succeeded by his son, who 
assumed the style of Meiji, and who, being only 


fifteen years old, was a more docile object of 


loyalty. 

One of the first steps Keiki had taken, on 
becoming Shogun, was to arrange an armistice 
with Chéshi; but, although the war had ceased, 
his position became more and more untenable. 
France at first had offered substantial help; 
and Keiki had taken advantage of the occasion 
of the Paris Exhibition of 1867 to send his 
brother at the head of a Japanese mission, with 
the secret purpose of concluding a treaty. But 


Napoleon III, either warned by the failure of 


his Mexican adventure or perceiving that Keiki 
would never become an instrument of French 
policy, treated the delegation coldly; and, to 
add insult to injury, the Lord of Satsuma was 
also represented at the Exhibition as the King 
of the Loochoo Islands. In November 1867, 
Keiki was told that the imperial court, which 
was now controlled by his enemies, had sent a 
secret rescript to the Satsuma and Chdshut 
forces, ordering them to suppress the Sho- 
gunate; and, to avoid bloodshed, he tendered 
his resignation. On January 3rd, 1868, a date 
famous in Japanese history, it was proclaimed 
that all powers of rule had been assumed by 
the Emperor. 

But, although the office of Shogun had been 
abolished, the house of Tokugawa still pos- 
sessed vast estates, and its adherents still looked 
forward to enjoying great power and influence. 
When it was learned that these lands, too, were 
declared forfeit, Keiki was no longer able to 
restrain the anger of his followers; and he 
escaped from Kyoto and led his army into the 
field. Defeated in western Japan, he fled to 
Yedo, only to surrender to the Imperialists in 
April, 1868. By the following year, the last 
Tokugawa adherents, who continued to resist 
in north Japan, had been suppressed. The new 
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Imperial government transferred its seat to 
Yedo, which was thenceforward named Tokyo, 
or Eastern Capital. Keiki had been too in- 
effectual an opponent to merit any great ill-will 
from the new order, and a short confinement 
was considered adequate punishment. There- 
after, he lived very quietly, taking no part in 
public affairs. Towards the end of his life, he 
was created a Prince. He died at the age of 
seventy-six in 1913, one year after the man 
who had supplanted him. For Princess Kazu, 
such an easy accommodation to the new world 
was not possible. Her interest in life had gone 
on that autumn day in 1866, when the word 
came from Osaka that her young husband was 
dead. She cut off her hair and lived in seclusion, 
breaking her silence only to appeal to the victors 
in 1868 for clemency towards the house of 
Tokugawa, from which nothing could persuade 
her to dissociate herself. She died in 1877, aged 
thirty-one, and was buried beside her husband. 
The achievements of the Meiji régime in 
transforming Japan, within the space of half a 
lifetime, into one of the most. powerful of 
modern states are justly regarded as among the 
most remarkable events in history. Yet, no 
matter how much we admire the genius of the 
men who brought these great things to pass, it 
must be admitted that the fruit of their efforts 
was poisoned by the evil precedents created by 
the founders of the system. Murder and in- 
timidation had been their favourite weapons. 
The restoration of Imperial power, which was 
the term they applied to their revolution, bore 
little resemblance to the transactions called by 
that name in the history of the Stuarts or the 
Bourbons. A puppet head of state had been 
set up, and rendered divine in the eyes of the 
multitude, to be used quite unscrupulously as an 
instrument of ambition. The Emperor Kémei 
had not allowed himself to be exploited in this 
way, and was threatened with violence and very 
possibly murdered. His successors were more 
amenable; and the traditions of Chéshi and 
Satsuma, two generations after the abolition of 
the fiefs, survived as a dominating influence in 
the army and navy respectively, to control the 
destinies of Japan until the Pacific War. 











HE PREHISTORY OF WESTERN AFRICA, 

especially from about 1000 B.C. onwar ‘s, 

is still rather conjectural. The evidence 
is fragmentary and widely dispersed. Never- 
theless, a broad outline can be sketched which 
will show that we are dealing with no isolated 
and backward area of the so-called ‘ Dark 
Continent,” but with of the greatest 
interest and importance. 

The Negro—who had arrived on the Nile 
from an unknown source some three or four 
millennia before—was well established west- 
wards, right across the continent, roughly 
between latitudes 20 and 10 north, and cer- 
tainly penetrating farther south, absorbing or 
driving before him into the coastal regions and 
into the forests the earlier, lighter-skinned 
populations of Capsian' (Mediterranean) and of 
Bushman type. Representatives of the latter 
may still survive among the “ remnant tribes ” 
in the coastal and forest zone of the Eastern 
Region of Nigeria today. The Negro economy 
was by this time semi-Neolithic, combining 
crop-husbandry with hunting and fishing, 
though these latter pursuits were becoming of 
secondary importance. In the preceding mil- 
lennia the hunting-and-fishing way of life had 
flourished in the great fertile basins of the 
Sahara, such as existed between Tibesti and 
Lake Chad—itself now all that survives of a 
once great swamp region, full of reeds, 
hippopotami, crocodiles and small game—and 
south-west of the Ahaggar massif. With the 
onset of drier conditions, however, at the end 
of the Makalian Wet Phase, about 2000 B.c., 
the Negroes were probably compelled to 
develop husbandry at the expense of hunting. 
This is almost certainly the case farther south 
on the higher ground in Northern Nigeria, 
where an improved agriculture and ideally 
healthy conditions were to lead to the founda- 
tion cf the first great Negro “ culture ’* about 
the middle of the first millennium B.c. 

To the north of the belt of Negro coloniza- 
tion, the Sahara was occupied by “ white ” or 


one 


! Capsian: the ancestral Berber stock; “‘ white ” or 
brov n “‘ European ” people called after the archaeo- 
logical type-site (Gafsa) in Tunisia, who possessed 
a microlithic upland hunting culture using the bow 
and barbed arrows and in this respect comparable to 
our Mesolithic. 

* Using the term 
archaeological sense. 


in the essentially material, 
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West Africa 
in 
Prehistory 


The myth of the “ Dark Continent” 
has recently been exploded by archaeologists. 

The Negro had established a rich 
indigenous culture long before the coming 


of the white man. The memorials that 


it left behind are here described and appraised. 


By ROBERT A. KENNEDY 


brown people of Mediterranean (Berber) type, 
whose culture was distinctly ‘“ Saharan Neo- 
lithic”? and who enjoyed the fierce freedom of a 
semi-nomadic and cattle-herding existence. At 
that time the Sahara was still something of the 
“ hunter’s paradise ” that it had been during 
the Makalian Wet Phase, but the game was 
decreasing and herding was acquiring a vital 
importance; with it came a more advanced way 
of life. In fact, in Lybia it seems likely that a 
light-skinned Berber people had already 
achieved a nomadic pastoral culture, no doubt 
considerably influenced by contact with Egypt 
and elsewhere in the course of an extensive 
cattle-trade. Cattle were also to become the 
normal beasts of burden, since the camel did 
not appear in the Sahara until some fifteen 
hundred years later. By at least 1000 B.C., also, 
colonizers of the Capsian (microlithic) tradition 


% Saharan Neolithic: still a hunting culture of 
partly Capsian tradition with improved stone work- 
ing techniques acquired from the Neolithic East 
and with the later adoption of cattle herding 
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from North Africa had found their way down 
the West African Coast, occupying the more 
open country along the Guinea Coast and the 
hinterland. No doubt they became gradually 
absorbed by the westward expansion of the 
Negro, a process that led to the formation of a 
local or ‘‘ Guinea Neolithic ” culture that was 
to survive as an indigenous element well into 
the Christian era. 

The Negro’s arrival in the east had coin- 
cided with a period of increased rainfall (the 
Makalian Wet Phase), when conditions on 
the Nile and in the great alluvial basins of the 
Sahara were ideal for hunting and fishing; there 
is little doubt that the Negroes multiplied 
rapidly and quickly spread westwards wherever 
they could follow the same mode of living. 
With the approach of drier conditions at the 
end of the Makalian Wet Phase, the failing 
rainfall affected the swamp environment and 
reduced the fauna it contained. This must have 
forced the Negroes to rely more on the produce 
of the soil, so that, by 1000 B.c., a marked drift 


of the population to higher ground, more suit- 
able for cultivation, took place. This move- 
ment seems to have coincided with a renewed 
westward flow, similarly caused, of more 
Negroes from the region of the Upper Nile, 
who by this time would have acquired a more 
developed culture and increased agricultural 
knowledge from the Egyptians in the north. 

It is there, then, at this stage in the cultural 
development of the lands of the Niger, that 
we focus our attention. While the spread of a 
true Neolithic economy—ground and polished 
stone and agriculture—was extending 
right across West Africa to the farthest Atlantic 
shore upon the higher and more open country, 
various survivors of late Palaeolithic times in 
the humid forests and creeks, round the Bight 
of Biafra, continued to follow a way of life 
originally evolved in pluvial* conditions. The 
forests stretched farther north than they do 
today and vegetation of all kinds was more 


tools 


‘ Pluvial: Periods of very high rainfall in Africa 


that seem to roughly correspond to our glacials 
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String of beads from a burial at Mansu in Ghana, nou 

in the British Museum. The faceted beads are of the 

sixth-century Classical type. They may be the earliest 

records we possess of “* direct seaborne trade between 
West Africa and the Mediterranean ”’ 


abundant. Though in the north and on the 
higher ground, clearance for agriculture was 


taking place, it did not reach the proportions of 


later centuries and so did not itself have any 
significant effect upon the climate. It will have 
been noted that I have made no mention of the 
Negroes as cattle-keepers. I believe that, in 
fact, cattle did not play an essential part in their 
economy at this stage and that they relied almost 
entirely upon crop-husbandry, supplemented 
by hunting; they probably also kept a few goats. 
I think, though it is by no means clear in the 
present state of our knowledge, that the Negroes 
of West Africa did not adopt cattle before the 
latter half of the last millennium B.c. and then 
only sporadically, by domination or fusion, 


from a later wave of Hamitic (Berber) people of 


North Africa. These Hamitic immigrants, with 
their long-horned cattle —so frequently seen 
on rock pictures in the Sahara and recently in 


Northern Nigeria—brought in the elements of 
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a “‘ megalithic religion” related, though dis- 
tantly perhaps, to that of the Bronze Age in 
Europe. The descendants of these people 
maintain a virtual monopoly of the cattle 
supply in the savannah regions of Nigeria and 
Ghana to this very day, while the Negro still 
prefers in the main to stick to crop-husbandry. 
Thus we see West Africa occupied by scattered 
communities at various stages of development, 
each a contributor to the ultimate character of 
the area and its regions; a West Africa subject 
to increasingly frequent overland migrations 
and influences and already liable to direct sea- 
borne contact with the maritime powers of the 
Mediterranean, who were, at that time, seriously 
exploring the possibilities of trade as far afield 
as the Gulf of Guinea. 


The African continent had already been 
circumnavigated about 596 B.c. by Phoenician 
seamen stationed in the Gulf of Suez and under 
the orders of Necho, Pharaoh of Egypt, who 
commanded them to sail “‘ west about ” and to 
return via the Pillars of Hercules (Gibraltar). 
According to Herodotus, they accomplished 
this magnificent feat in the third year, having 
landed for two or three months each year to grow 
and harvest a crop with which to victual the 
ship; no doubt also to repair the rigging and 
careen the hull. Momentous though this 
voyage is in the annals of the sea, it does not 
appear to have had any influence on the pre- 
history of West Africa. But the fact that the 
ship was Phoenician is significant, for we know 
that from about one hundred years later the 
Phoenicians of Carthage maintained trading 
colonies on the north-west coast of Africa. It 
was to replenish these, but primarily to found 
new ones, that one of the greatest voyages of all 
time was made in c. §20 B.c.,° a voyage that 
holds considerable significance for us. Hanno, 
the Carthaginian admiral, commanding sixty 
ships, carrying thirty thousand souls—both 
men and women—was commissioned by his 
government to sail beyond the Pillars of 
Hercules to found new Phoenician colonies on 
the north-west African coast. The account of 
his voyage reports that he settled six new 
colonies, after which he came to the mouth of 


> The dates are variously given in the sixth century 
by different authorities. 








the river “ Lixus,” which is the River Draa in 
Morocco. After staying for a while with the 
Lixitae, a pastoral Berber people, he took on 
some of them as interpreters and continued 
southwards. It is worth noting that the presence 
of people capable of acting as interpreters—and 
that, along the coast for a considerable distance 
—Ppresupposes an internal trade, which we can 
only guess was conducted overland. Moreover, 
these interpreters, when carried by Hanno 
beyond the range of their ability, that is, beyond 
the Senegal, were still able to tell him the names 
of the principal landmarks along the Guinea 
coast. The fleet sailed on for three days until 
it came to a small island near the mouth of a 


river, and here Cerne, the southernmost of 
the Phoenician colonies, was settled; almost 
certainly near the mouth of the Senegal. To 


judge from subsequent classical sources, Cerne 
seems to have flourished for several centuries— 
and must therefore have left its mark for the 
archaeologist of the future. Proceeding from 
Cerne, Hanno sailed on, rounding Cape Verde 
and sailing along the Guinea coast past the 
Bight of Benin and as far as the Bight of Biafra, 
where he was much overawed by the Cameroon 
Mountain in eruption, then called the Chariot 
of the Gods. He was also disturbed by the 
nightly aspect of the country inland during this 
part of the voyage, much of which was seen to 
be on fire; he did not know that this must have 
been the annual burning of the straw and scrub 
in preparation for the new year’s crops. 


Excavation of two sites in a cave and a rock 
shelter, the one in Ghana and the other in 
Nigeria, has demonstrated the sort of late Neo 
lithic culture of Capsian tradition that must 
have been responsible for these fires throughout 
most of Guinea, and whose pottery seems to 
have continued the decorative tradition of the 
‘wavy line,”” common to the original Negro 
immigrants from the Upper Nile. It is to this 
widespread “* Guinea Neolithic ” that 
we may attribute the defensive earthworks at 
Abodum and Mansu in Ghana, the construc- 
prompted by 
increasing insecurity from about A.D. 200 on 


culture 


tion of which was probably 


wards—by which time iron was coming into 
wider use. 

This part of Hanno’s report, therefore, 1s of 
the utmost value to us in assessing the progress 
of agriculture at that date; it is unfortunate that 
we do not know what was grown, but it seems 
certain that it grain crop. It 
reported that Hanno traded for gold, though 
we are not told where 
that even at this early date the value of gold as 


was a is also 


It is clear, however, 


an article of trade was known to the natives of 
the coast. The questions that at once arise 
are, where did Hanno land and what did he 
give in exchange ? The answer seems to be, as one 
might expect, in the former Gold Coast. From 
the “ grave of a renowned chief” at another 
Mansu in Ghana some crystalline glass beads 
were recovered about fifty years ago that are of 


sixth century Classical type. We do not know 





Drawing of ** Hamitic’”’ long-horned humpless cattle, 
Birnin Kudu in Northern Nigeria, 
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Terra-cotta head from Femaa in Northern 
an example of Nok culture, nine inches 


Nigeria; 
high 


Life-size terra-cotta head from Nok, discovered in 1954 
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the «ate of the “ renowned chief,” but, if the 
beads were valuable enough to be required by 
him in the next world, they could equally well 
have been treasured for a long period by the 
descendants of the original owner. In any event, 
the coincidence is so conclusive that we may be 
justified in believing that Hanno’s trade-goods 
included atttactive beads—like those of many 
more modern explorers—and that the ones 
presented to the British Museum in 1905 offer 
proof of the earliest historical record of direct 
seaborne trade between West Africa and the 
civilizations of the Mediterranean. 

In the light of our present meagre know- 
ledge of the period, it seems unlikely that the 
expeditions of Hanno and his near contem- 
poraries had any direct influence on the native 
or Negro peoples of West Africa. The Berbers 
of the north-west coast, on the other hand, may 
have been considerably influenced by their 
close and friendly contact with these great 
maritime people. Moreover, the presence for 
several centuries of these trading colonies with 
almost certainly their established complement 
of craftsmen—especially in metalwork—prob- 
ably influenced the material development of the 
later Kingdoms in Western Africa in ways that 
we are not yet in a position to study seriously. 


While these great events were occurring 
along the Guinea coast, an even greater one was 
in progress in the Bauchi Plateau region of 
Northern Nigeria, for it was here that advanced 
Neolithic immigrants were establishing the 
foundations and artistic traditions that pro- 
duced the first great Negro culture in Africa. 
Known to archaeologists as the “‘ Nok culture,” 
it appears to have developed on the 4,000-foot 
plateau during the wetter climate of the 
Nakuran (final) Wet Phase, soon after about 
800 B.C., according to a recent radio-carbon 
dating. It seems likely, however, that the most 
remarkable clay-figure sculptures that are its 
chief characteristic—the first Archaic Negro 
Art—were not produced until several centuries 
later and possibly only towards its end, about 
A.D. 200—again according to the recent radio- 
carbon dating, although it should be added 
that these dates agree very closely with the 
earlier dating on geological grounds. In any 
event, it is clear, from their wonderfully mature 











and confident style and their display of techni- 
cal mastery, that these terra-cottas are the 
product of a long period of active advanc. and 
prosperity. There must also have been con- 
siderable cultural development; a noble and 
priestly caste arose, not necessarily of entirely 
internal origin, and this was accompanied by a 
gradual expansion so that, in its final stages, 
the culture possessed a notable degree of uni- 
formity throughout its present known area, 
which stretched some three hundred miles 
from east to west. The other material remains 
consist of domestic pottery, perforated stone 
digging-stick weights and polished stone axes, 
some of which are almost identical with those 
of our own Neolithic period. Mention should 
also be made of the quartz lip-plugs, a form of 
ornament worn by some of the pagan tribes of 
the area today; and of the fact that the hair 
styles on some of the terra-cotta heads are like- 
wise in vogue today. In the final stages of the 
culture, it is evident that a knowledge of iron 
working had been acquired, for a few iron axes 
occur of a similar pattern to those in stone; 
evidence of the smelting has also been found. 
It seems that the local tin was utilized as well, 
for cowrie-like beads and spirals of tin have 
been recovered in the region. 


The considerable depth at which much of 


the culture’s material has been found—not 
always an indication of vast age in African 
archaeology—varies to as much as twenty- 
seven feet at the main site at Nok. In normal 
circumstances discoveries at such a depth 
could only have been excavated on a worth- 
while scale by a commercial undertaking, and 
it is the modern tin-mining interests that have 
been responsible for exposing this fascinating 
culture over a wide area. The deposits of sand, 
blue clay, and sands of more recent origin, 
lying in that order upon the basal gravels that 
contain the finds, are an indication of the cause 
of the seemingly abrupt end of the Nok culture 
somewhere about A.D. 200. By this time the 
Nakuran Wet Phase had ended and was 
replaced by the gradual onset of a drier climate. 
This prosperous and expanded society had to 
maintain itself under increasingly difficult con- 
ditions with the inevitable result that the soil 
became overworked and impoverished while, 
at the same time, yet more land needed to be 
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cleared and cropped. It not yet certain 
whether the Negroes at this stage had cattle 
one damaged clay figure may represent a bovine 
—but if they did, these and the goats, in their 
search for a diminishing pasturage, would dras- 
tically reduce the natural vegetation cover. The 
final catastrophe would come with the arrival 
in the rainy season of heavy tropical storms 
when the land, no longer able to hold and 
absorb the water, would be severely eroded. 
This, in turn, would lead to rapidly swollen 
streams and rivers, with undercutting of the 
banks and encroachment upon the river-valley 
settlements, the dwellings and shrines of which 
would be washed away—a very similar process 
is active now at Agulu in Eastern Nigeria. Sub- 
sequently, the lower ground became inundated 
and waterlogged, forming swamps or lakes 
which slowly silted up in the years that followed. 
This process may have taken several years, but 
disintegration of the Nok culture was inevitable ; 
migration, for a large proportion of the people, 
must have become a necessity. 

The occurrence of such a culture at so 
early a period, with its unique and sophisticated 
art—and, implied in the technique of one terra- 
cotta fragment, the possible presence of a 
wood-carving tradition—completely alters our 
earlier conceptions of Negro history. Can it be 
that the ancestry of West African Negro Art is 
traceable to an awakening far back in the first 
millennium B.c.? I regret to say that the 
answer should be No; the evidence is as yet in- 
sufficient to justify such a claim. Nevertheless, 
one is struck by certain similarities between the 
Nok terra-cottas and the much later ones of Ife 
in the south, though these may be only super- 
ficial. For instance, in both cases the clay has a 
similar appearance and incorporates a coarse 
quartz “‘ grog”; the use of alternate lines of 
hatching is paralleled at Ife, and the Nok 
figures generally wear strings of beads much 
the same as the Ife clay and bronze figures do. 
Because it is difficult to believe that such a 
great artistic tradition would die out altogether, 
and because it seems certain that the main body 
of the culture would be compelled to migrate 
to new settlement areas, I am inclined to believe 
that an exodus took place to the south and west, 
where the country would be less populated and 
ripe for conquest by a more advanced and 
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The ** Lajuwa ”’ head in terra-cotta, from Ife, Nigeria; 


the crowning achievement of ‘* Classical” negro art 


desperate invader. Led by their various chiefs, 
bands of these invaders would “ fan out ”’ and 
may have spread far over West Africa, carrying 
with them some elements of their former 
culture, which would inevitably develop afresh 
and along new lines. It is unlikely that they 
would go northwards as there they would come 
face to face with other peoples, engaged at the 
same time on a southward and westward drift 
as a result of gradual migration from the 
Saharan regions and from Nubia. 


In more recent years another important 
series of discoveries has been made in Northern 
Nigeria of paintings in caves or rock shelters, 
associated with rock-gongs and a rock slide, 
which may well provide a clue to the religion 


and agricultural economy of the Nok culture, 
or its immediate successor. Incidentally, a 
further group of paintings, which includes 
human figures, has just come to light inia large 
cave at Geji on the Bauchi Plateau. The paint- 
ings depict two types of cattle, the large hump- 
less longhorned ‘‘ Hamitic ’® or Berber cattle 
that came across the Sahara from North Africa 
towards the end of the last millennium B.c. 
and still exist in the highlands of French 
Guinea; and the smaller humpless West African 
shorthorn type, a few herds of which survive 
among the pagan tribes of the plateau-zone and 
much farther south in the tsetse-tro,ical rain- 
forest belt. The absence of the longhorned 
breed in this part of West Africa today may 
possibly be explained by their being crossed 
with the humped Zebu cattle that were ap- 
parently brought from the east, and probably 
from India, in the first century A.D., and are the 
type found there now. The continued presence 
of the shorthorn breed among the pagan tribes 
of the plateau, who, as we have already seen, 
show a suggestive connection with the Nok 
culture, tempts one to believe that the breed 
was owned by that ancient people; and there- 
fore the occurrence of these cattle in the south 
is in keeping with the theory of a southward 
and westward migration at the time of their 
disintegration about A.D. 200. Excavation at 
the rock shelter, where the paintings of short- 
horn cattle were found, revealed an assemblage 
of iron and stone artifacts which, with the 
portion of a stone bracelet, more clearly in- 
dicates a connection with the Nok culture. 
While so far there are only a few painted 
sites, the rock gongs associated with them are 
found over a wider area with several rock slides, 
and at the main site all three are found together. 
Rock gongs are simply exfoliations of the 
granite that give off a gong-like note when 
struck and can thus be used to produce rhyth- 
mic music. Many are still in serious use while 
others, like the rock slides, are employed for 
amusement only. A fact of extraordinary 
interest is that both rock gongs and slides exist 
widely in Africa, but also in Europe and are 
* Hamitic: a linguistic term referring to the long- 
established North African people of Berber or “* Eur- 
african” (Mediterranean) type, as opposed to the 


later Semitic or Arab invaders of similar original 
stock 

















even, for instance, recorded in Wales. There, 
to this day, the latter may occasionally be used 
for a mild form of “ fertility ” ritual by young 
engaged couples; in fact, a folk-memory of the 
ancient pre-Christian pagan customs whose 
foundation lay in the Bronze Age. In Northern 
Nigeria the rock gongs are in many cases con- 
nected with the continued practice of ancient 
pagan religious fertility ritual. It will be seen 
from the foregoing that there is some support 
for my second theory, that elements of the great 
megalithic religious complex eventually found 
their way as far as Negro West Africa, and also 
East Africa, brought across the Sahara by 
‘“ Eurafrican”’ Berber cattle-herding peoples. 
This religion was doubtless the one widely 
practised in the northern territories until the 
enforcement of Islam in the nineteenth century 
4.D., while in the south and west its influence 
may have been felt for a few centuries until it 
became largely absorbed by Nubian cults of 
Egyptian origin from about the end of the 
fourth century onwards. 





Small head from Wamba, and 
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There seems good reason, too, to suppose 
that “‘ the Art of Ife’ owes something to the 
archaic tradition of the Nok culture which, as 
has already been stated, can hardly have been 
completely lost. The naturalism of Ife Art was 
long thought to be alien to Africa, but in fact 1 
can be shown to be of frequent occurrence in 
Negro Art. Those who are interested in seeing 
this later, Classical art for themselves should 
try to visit the British Museum. Casts of the 
main terra-cotta finds of the Nok culture 
are also on permanent display there in the 
Department of Ethnography 


A booklet with this ttle, illustrated in colour 
is obtainable from the Crown Agents, 4, Millbank 
S.W.1, or the Nigerian Museum, Lagos, Nigeria 

The author wishes to record his debt he numerou 
quthorities whose publication ha nsuited and 1 
particular, to the Department of Ethnography at th 
British Museum for allowing hi idy mate 
the collections and for help with the photograph 
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Allies in Wonderland 


‘The time has come’, the Walrus said, *‘O, Walrus’, said the Carpenter, 
‘To say a thing or two: ‘It’s very plain to see 

Of hops—and crops—and Butter-Scotch You’ve got the story wrong-way-round, 
And what is Good for You— Here’s what it ought to be 

And whether toffee’s nice to drink— Callard & Bowser now have joined 
Or stout is made to chew’. The Guinness family’ 


To Alice said the Carpenter : 
She’d heard the news with glee 

*“Callard & Bowser’s good for you, 
Guinness is good for me’ 

And Alice said, ‘I’m glad they met 


*Twas very meet’, said she 


Issued jointly by 


GUINNESS and CALLARD & BOWSER 


Guinness, brewers of stout since 1759, seven years ago acquired control of Callard & Bowser, 
makers of fine Butter-Scotch and other confectionery since 18 37 
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LETTERS TO 


THE HISTORY OF THE SWORD 
SIR, 

In his article on ** The Sword in Warfare,” Mr 
McGuffie makes no mention of the effect exerted by 
the introduction of the stirrup on the use of the 
sword. Some twelve years ago I remember attending 
a lecture by the late Dr. Reid in which she dealt 
with the stirrup and its influence on cavalry tactics 
and the employment of the sword up to Cromwell's 
day 

Yours, etc 
S. M. Toyne, 
Ware, Herts 


Mr. McGuffie writes : 


Mr. Toyne has raised an interesting point in ask- 
ing about the effect of the introduction of the stirrup 
on the use of the sword. The order of development 
of horse harness and furniture seems to have been 
bit and bridle, saddlecloth, saddle, stirrups. Bits 
and bridles are the one essential article, and even the 
bit may be dispensed with if the horse’s muzzle is 
tightly bound with rope. What may be bone bits 
have been found associated with stone-age objects, 
and bits certainly existed from Bronze and Iron Age 
days. The Greeks rode bare-back in classical times, 
before the saddlecloth was adopted. Saddlecloths 
were sometimes padded; but the first real saddle 
does not seem to have been used before the fourth 
century A.D.; while the stirrup developed, during the 
reign of Maurice, Emperor of the East Roman 
Empire, from 582 to 602 A.D. It was perhaps copied 
from eastern patterns. The result was to give the 
horseman a temporary predominance on the battle- 
field. Previously, the mounted man, with his size, 
weight and speed, had a terrible aspect; but well- 
disciplined infantry did not unduly fear him. As 
armour strengthened, however, and horse furniture 
developed, from the eleventh century onwards, the 
mounted man came to appear impregnable. When 
the nobility, the leaders and masters of men, went to 
battle in armour, on horseback, carried on saddles as 
strong as armchairs, with feet secure in stirrups, like 
buckets, armed with lance and sword wielded from a 
firm base, the only enemies they really feared were 
those who employed the same equipment; and the 
code of chivalry saw to it that, so far as possible, 
whatever the outcome, most of them lived to fight 
again. There were always footmen engaged; and, 
although, now and again, with pike or arrow, they 
upset chivalric calculations, in general they provided 
the bulk of the casualties. One reasor for this con- 
centration of interest and power in the horseman 
was the extra control over his weapons, especially 
his sword, that stirrups gave to the rider. Riding 
bareback or without stirrups, a cavalry man could 
cast a lance or take long swinging cut at an opponent, 
relying on his sense of balance to recover himself 
But a solid shock was much more easily withstood 
when a horse-soldier could brace his weight against 
his saddlebow and adjust himself, now on one side, 
now on the other, by pressure on his stirrups. The 
complicated and cruel bits, and the ferocious spiked 
and rowelled spurs used in the Middle Ages gave a 
knight a good deal of control over his mount. It is 
quite true that, in all ages, there have been skilled 
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horsemen who can mount and nde their steeds with 
out even bit or bridle. But, in mass warfare, it is the 
ordinary man’s capabilities that must be considered 
Before the introduction of gunpowder, and after the 
general adoption of saddle and stirrup, the armoured 
knight was the master of the battlefield in Western 
Europe. He lacked a certain amount of mobility, 
and came off, on the whole, rather poorly when 
pitted against eastern horsemen, whether in crusades 
or in North Africa or the plains of Hungary and 
Poland When gunpowder improved missile war- 
fare, horsemen threw off their armour, and employed 
their speed, threatening aspect and control over 
sword-play to develop into the charging cavalry 
masses that played such important (but not exclusive 
réles in the Civil War, at Blenheim and in many 
Napoleonic battles. As the range, accuracy and rate 
of discharge of fire-arms grew, so the value of sword 
wielding cavalry declined 


SIR, 

I have read with interest the article by T. H 
McGuffie, The Sword in Warfare (July 1958) and I 
feel that some of the statements made therein call 
for comment and correction 

The denunciation of the medieval sword is quit 
unjustified. Mr. McGuffie compares these weapons 
unfavourably with curved Eastern swords, but the 
earliest Eastern swords were straight-bladed, cross 
hilted and little removed from the thirteenth-century 
European swords (see “ Sword of Islam,” B. W 
Robinson, Apollo Annual 1949). It is quite incorrect 
to say that medieval swords had “ excessive length 
and weight.”’ Most swords were no longer than the 
1908 cavalry pattern that Mr. McGuffie so admires 
They were frequently well balanced and usually no 
heavier than the sixteenth-century Rapier which 
Mr. McGuffie later describes as “ long, light and 
elegant.” A brief examination of the weights of 
swords, given in the Wallace Collection catalogue, 
will confirm that medieval swords and late sixteenth- 
century and early seventeenth-century Rapiers are 
almost identical in weight. It is quite incorrect to 
suggest that medieval swords “were useless in 
thrust,”” since from the early fourteenth century on 
wards many swords were designed primarily for 
thrusting. Froissart records examples of them being 
used in this way 

There is little evidence to support the contention 
that two-handed swords were carried in sheaths 
across the back. On the contrary, most contemporary 
illustrations show them carried across the shoulder 
rather like a rifle. The executioners’ swords were not 
the same as the normal two-handed swords, and thi 
is obvious to anyone who visits the Tower of London 
or has seen the splendid series of executioners’ swords 
dating from the fifteenth century to the eighteenth 
century, in the Castle of Ghent The executioners 
sword was quite often shorter than the normal 
sword, parallel edged and with no point. The grip 
was long and enabled the executioner to grasp it 
with both hands. The blade of a typical seventeenth 
century executioners’ sword at the Tower of London 
is 31 inches by 24 inches; the blade of a sixteenth 
century two-handed sword, also at the Tower, 1s 
§74 inches 
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It is quite impossible to bend the blade of a 
sixteenth-century rapier into a complete circle, and a 
sword as flexible as this would be quite unsuitable 
for fencing. The early rapiers were unsuitable for 
parrying blows, being far too long, heavy and clumsy 
and it was for these reasons alone that daggers, cloaks 
and gauntlets were used in the left hand for parrying 
and not because the forte was unable to “ bear alone”’ 
the parrying of an enemy’s blows 

Langets are not found on the standard form of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth-century rapier, but first 
appear on the service-type cavalry sabres of the 
eighteenth century. Their sole use was to grip the 
scabbard and to prevent the sword falling out. They 
can have had no significance as regards fighting with 
the rapier and it is doubtful if they had any with 
regard to the sabre 

The small sword was not a particular speciality 
of the French Court at Versailles. It appears gener- 
ally about 1680 in North-Western Europe and it is 
not known for certain where it originated 

The sword-knot was attached to the wrist and not 
to the waist. Swords were attaehed to the waist only 
during the Middle Ages 

Yours, etc., 
F. WILKINSON, 
Hon. Secretary, 


The Arms and Armour Soctet) 


Vr. McGuffie writes: 


It kind of Mr. Wilkinson to bring up these 
interesting technical points and to allow attention 
to be drawn to the misprint of * waist” for “* wrist ”’ 
in the attachment of the sword-knot (p. 449). My 
* denunciation of the medieval sword,” “ useless in 
thrust,”’ was confined to the awkward weapons shown 


is 


on many medieval brasses and in psalters. Most 
illustrations showing them in action, portray a 
straightforward hacking stroke (see the Bayeux 


Tapestry and the illustration on p. 446 

It is difficult to take seriously a blade 574 inches 
long, as noted by Mr. Wilkinson. To those interested 
in war and weapons as social phenomena, these long 
swords and executioners’ tools appear evidences of a 
diseased mind. The generality of medieval swords 
Mr. Wilkinson will find favourably mentioned on 
pp. 446 and 448. Langets were, of course, used in 
service-type cavalry sabres of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth century solely to grip the scabbard; my 
reference, on p. 447, was to the curved projections 
and small plates below the hilt often found on the 
sixteenth- and seventeenth-century rapiers, for whicii 
I know no other technical term than langets, and 
which would serve the same purpose as the slots and 
catches frequently incorporated in the “ main 
gauche” at that time. If Mr. Wilkinson cares to 
read the passage on the French Court at Versailles 
again (p. 447), he will find that I do not claim that 
the small sword 


originated, but simply that it 
became fashionable there. France may fairly claim 
to be “in North-Western Europe,” and Versailles 


was largely built by Louis XIV, who took up resi- 
dence there in 1682 


“ THE LANCE” 
SIR, 
The informative article on the Lance by Mr. TT 
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McGuffie contains some details that seem to require 
emendation 

1) He writes The lance, as such, was forbidden 
to commoners in medieval times.’’ This is somewhat 
misleading. The men-at-arms, who carried the lance, 
consisted of knights bachelors and esquires rhe 
latter were commoners (though often the sons of 


knights 
2 The * lance ’ included not just the 
knight himself, but his esquire, courtillier, page, 


valet and three mounted archers.’’ The knight was 
not in a ‘lance,’ which was commanded by a knight 
bachelor or esquire; it consisted of two archers, a 


coutillier (nor courtillier) or swordsman, and two 
pages. 

English writers have always slurred over this 
matter. The above list is the most precise I know 


and is taken from “ 
by Ferdinand Lot, vol. ii, p. 30 

3) “In the preliminary skirmishes of 1914 
lancers used their steel tips now and again in the 
first few weeks but even then they found their 
rifles of more use.’ 

This is hardly fair on our Lancers 
< Squadron of the 12th Lancers charged a dis 
mounted force of a crack German cavalry regiment 
and put them to flight, inflicting 70 or 80 lance 
wounds. Rifle fire was not employed. This was no 
‘skirmish,’ but the heaviest blow we dealt the 
Germans during the Mons Retreat 

At Moncel on September 7th a troop of the 19th 
Lancers charged right through a superior force of 
mounted cavalry. Again no rifle fire was used. There 
was a case for the lance in those days 

Yours, etc., 
ALFRED H. BuRNE, 
London, W’.8 


L’Art Militaire au Moyen Age 


At Cerisy 


THE BATTLE OF AMIENS 
SIR, 

In his excellent article on the “ Battle of Amicns 
August 8th, 1918 John Terraine states: “‘ It is a 
shailow notion that the generals of the First World 
War were incompetent blunderers without imagina- 
tion.”” May I suggest that the estimate is roughly 
true of our generalship before the Somme, and it was 
only after the lessons of that bloodbath had been 
learnt tat tactical imagination began to show itself 
among our generals ? 

Yours, etc., 
A. L. KENNEDY (footslogger, 1915-1916 
Pickering, York 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
DISPUTED LABELS 


THE INDEPENDENTS IN THE ENGLISH CIVIL WAR 
George Yule, 155 pp Univers 
Pre 21 

Labels always mean something,” as Mr. Yule 
remarks; and we spend an alarming amount of time 
arguing about them. Whig and Tory, Republican 
and Democrat, Westerner and Slavophil: groups 
cannot be and usually could not have 
appeared, without names. But specialist historians 
tend to vote unanimously that the label is misleading 
and, by a majority, that the group—like the middle 
classes—did not exist [he ambiguity ** Inde- 
pendent ”’ in this period is well known. Originally it 
meant the believers in a “‘ decentralized Calvinism,’ 
which usually implied some degree of toleration 

It was also an indiscriminate term of abuse. Then at 

the height of the war the religious label was adopted 

as a political one: “ the Independent Party,” said 

Clarendon, “ for so they were now contented to be 

known, in opposition to other which was styled 

Presbyterians.” 


By 


Cambridg:¢ 


disc ussed, 


of 


the 


[wo modern pronouncements on this have 
become part of every bibliography. Professor 
Hexter’s examination of surviving lists of Presby- 


terian elders revealed that political “‘ Independents 

were aS common among them as “ Presbyterians 

and he found many objections to regarding the 
religious division as clear and fundamental. Professor 
lrevor-Roper, arguing from reports of the fortunes 
of landed families, identified the Independents with 
his “ declining gentry,” supporters of decentraliza- 
tion against the court whose lucrative jobs they had 


missed. Mr. Yule’s material is wider, and necessarily 
shallower, than the evidence from a few counties and 
a few individuals on which the “gentry” con 
troversy largely rests. He provides a list, with very 
brief biographical information, of all the Inde- 
pendent” M.P.s, and another of all known (or 
suspected) Congregationalist munisters He has 


scrutinized other people’s lists, assembled contem- 
porary opinions, and built up a fuller dossier of the 


party than any previous one, with the dates of 
allegiance or defection given significant prominence 


Armed with this he modifies Hexter’s paradoxes to 
the extent of claiming that the Presbyterian “ Inde- 
pendents ”’ were not the “ really radical *”’ ones, and 
that there is no confusion in the other direction—no 
political ‘“ Presbyterians”? were religious § Inde- 
pendents. His account of the party’s career is not 
always easy to follow; indeed we are 


sometimes in 
doubt which sense he is giving to the term “ Inde- 
pendent ” himself. Phrases like “ war party’ and 


middle group” he accepts without stressimg that 
they are modern inventions; and we find ourselves 
floundering amid such statements as “ In;the early 
days the Independents tended to be of the war party 
or on the left of the middle group” (p. 42); “* The 
great majority of the war party in the Commons were 
leading political Independents” (p. 45); “* The 
Independents in Parliament although at first they 
were not to be identified with the war party 
p. 46). On the “ gentry ” theme Mr. Yule shows, a 
little unsurely, where Trevor-Roper’s revelations 
are more stimulating than conclusive: it is all true of 
some Independents; it untrue of others; and 
“the evidence is still too scanty.” 


1s 
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Having deplored th aknesses of both political 
and generalizations, he brings the emphasis 
cauuiously back to religion as the basic factor 

that bound together Independent party But 
must any such factor be Another basis 1s the 
common human desire to identify oneself with a 
group and a cause. It might be possible instead of 
reshuffling old labels and the shiny new 
ones to examine the symptoms of loyalty to and of 
challenge to the changing leadership, and the balance 
of these against interests, arguments, and prejudices 


Cc we 


social 


th 
Lie 


basic ? 


the faded 


hat of course is to ask for a different book. Mr 
Yule has doe well in resisting rash inventiveness 
Chere is no need for despair when he asks with the 
first analyst of Independency three centuries ago 


What 


chaos ?” 


istorian can find method in so universal a 


D.H 
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NORTH WALES IN THE CIVIL WAR. By Norman Tucker 

197 pp Gee, Denb 18 

In 1874 appeared J. R. Phillips’ work in two 
volumes on he Civil War in Wales and th 
Marches.”” It dealt with the years 1642-1649 only 
and did not continue till the Restoration Mr 
Norman Tucker has now added to his biographical 
papers, published in various North Wales Historical 
Society Transactions, an account of the Civil War in 
that area. In 173 pages and a short appendix of 
documents, it takes the story up to 1660, and print 
matter which is not in the earlier work 

Welcome as a new local work on this subject ts, 1 
cannot be said to supersede th arlier one entirely 
Ihe tendency of recent works has been to devot 
more attention to the civil and religious side of th 
struggle, the administration and the economic effects 
the work of the county committees and the back 
ground of the new local ruler Mr. Tucker’s pag 
deal very largely with the fighting, apart trom a 
glance at the Caernarvonshire Quarter Session 
Record 

Events in Anglesey are barely mentioned before 
1648: but Professor A. H. Dodd in 1952 produced a 
paper on “ Anglesey in the Civil War ” more than a 
quarter the length of the present work, and the same 
writer's papers on other North Wales counties in thi 
period afford detailed studies Mr. Tucker could 
obviously have written a more extensive account of 
this period, though perhaps the material for the 
effects of the war on the everyday lives of Welshmen 
is scarce; but no doubt a book on that ale wa 
considered a risky venturs 

It is not disparaging to call this book a good 
popular account of the war. It is written as straight 


forward history, with no romancing and plenty of 
original quotations. Wales was a royalist recruiting 
area and many ill-armed Welshmen tound them 
selves campaigning far outside their own borders in 
what must have seemed a foreign country to them 
They suffered heavy at Edgehill, and 
survivors were with the royal army later at Brentford 

The dramatis personae of the book is an interest 
ing one the able Parliamentary commanders, 
Thomas Mytton and Michael Jones; the elderly 
landowner, Sir Thomas who, although 


losses the 


Myddelton 
he was a successful commander, could not recover 














his own fine house, Chirk Castle, from the royalists 
till 1646. At Chester, Lord Byron was in command 
for the royalists, who held it until 1646, and events 
in North Wales were naturally closely linked with 
this city. Byron’s portrait by Dobson shows a fierce 
military martinet. One cannot wonder that he and 
his troopers became unpopular with both sides when 
he retreated into North Wales after Chester fell. 
It is not altogether a surprise to find him writing: 
“The Rebels possessed themselves of a Church at 
Bartomley, but wee presently beat them forth of it, 
and put them all to the sword, which I find to be 
the best way to proceed with their kind of people.” 
On the other hand, Parliamentarian naval com- 
manders, with the horrors of the Irish massacres in 
mind, flung “ Irish” prisoners taken in Wales into 
the sea, tied in pairs, “to swim back to Ireland.” 
It was threugh North Wales that most of Charles’s 
reinforcements arrived. 

More pleasant to remember is “Old Blue 
Stockings,’’ Colonel William Salesbury, the arche- 
type of the “ Old Cavalier.”’ He ‘ spoke so plainly 
to his Majesty for two hours in private, that the 
King said, ‘ Never did a prince hear so much truth 
at once ’.’ This was when the King lodged at 
Denbigh Castle in September 1645, when militarily 
all was lost. Salesbury swore never to surrender the 
Castle till the King instructed him to. He held out 
for another thirteen months, until ordered to yield. 
Thus the war dragged on in Wales: another good 
soldier, Sir John Owen, held Conway Castle tll 
November 1646. Holt and Harlech Castles held out 
ull 1647: a year later the second civil war began. 

In recalling the names of the actors one cannot 
overlook that famous Welshman who returned to his 
homeland at this time, John Williams, Archbishop 
of York. He fortified Conway Castle at his own cost, 
but the King typically allowed him to be ousted 
contrary to his promise. He had been the enemy of 
Laud: perhaps it is little wonder that he supported 
Parliament in the end. Why Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury, so bold in his youth—as he would have us 
believe — surrendered Montgomery Castle the 
moment he was asked to is not explained. 

A final word may be devoted to the illustrations in 
this book, which on the whole, allowing for the 
dearth of contemporary topographical material, are 
well chosen and annotated. The portrait of Sir John 
Owen (died 1666), which is from an engraving of 
about 1800 cannot really represent this commander. 
The costume is that of the end of the century: com- 
parison with the other three portraits on the same 
pages emphasizes this. 

A. B. R. FAIRCLOUGH. 


ART BOOKS 


TURA: Paintings and Drawings. Complete Edition 


by Eberhard Ruhmer, 83 pp., 118 plates. 
Phaidon Press. 635.) 
LATER ITALIAN PAINTING, 1500-1800. By F. M. 


Godfrey, 223 pp., 156 plates. (Alec Tiranti, 21s.) 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE ARTS OF JAPAN. By Peter C. 
Swann, 220 pp., 167 plates. (Bruno Casstrer and 

Faber & Faber. 4§s.) : 

Of all the fifteenth-century Italian courts, that 
of the Estes in Ferrara was one of the most cultivated 
and ceremonious; and among the many artists whom 
its rulers employed none received greater marks of 
distinction than the “ noble and excellent ”’ painter 


LSS 


Cosimo Tura. Like other Renaissance artists, he 
was also an accomplished craftsman; and, besides 
decorating the great hall of the Palazzo Schifanoia for 
the luxurious Duke Borso and producing a wide 
range of devotional pictures for Borso’s less worldly- 
minded successor Duke Ercole I, he turned his hand 
to the decoration of tournaments, state banquets and 
other public spectacles, and designed tapestries, 
goldsmith’s work, furniture, even pennants, banners 
and horse-trappings. But the Estensian Court was 
devoted to allegory; and it was as a creator of alle- 
gorical imagery that Cosimo Tura seems to have 
been particularly valued. A fine example of his use 
of symbolism is the allegorical figure of Venus now 
in London’s National Gallery. Here, as elsewhere, 
the symbols that he introduced were “‘ highly erudite 
and complicated’; but his literary eruditson was 
always governed by an extremely rigorous sense of 
form. Hence the peculiar style that he evolved—a 
combination of poetic fantasy and angular precise 
draughtsmanship—that endows almost every figure 
he painted with an air of restless individual life. A 
new volume in the celebrated Phaidon Series, edited 
by Dr. Eberhard Ruhmer, contains eighty-five 
reproductions of his work, including some canvasses 
of which the attribution seems perhaps a little 
doubtful. 

Cosimo Tura died in 1495; and Dr. F. M 
Godfrey, in the second volume of his ‘ Student's 
Guide,” carries on the story of Italian painting from 
1500 to the beginning of the nineteenth century 
It has the same sympathetic qualities as his first 
instalment. His method is to attach a succession of 
descriptive and appreciative paragraphs to the array 
of pictures that he reproduces, thus leading us from 
Leonardo’s early work through the High Renaissance 
to the development of Mannerism, concluding with 
the great Venetian masters, in whose work the genius 
of Italian painting reached its glorious sunset hour 

Mr. Swann’s Introduction to the Arts of Japan can 
be recommended to every reader who has enjoyed the 
Japanese Exhibition at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. During the last fifty years our view of 
Japanese art has been transformed by a number of 
brilliant discoveries. We no longer think of it in 
terms of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century crafts- 
manship; nor do we regard the pepular prints of the 
Yedo period as its most distinguished and original 
achievement Mr. Swann takes us back to the 
fascinating clay statuettes of the Haniwa epoch, the 
Old Tomb Period which lasted from about the third 
to the sixth century A.D.; then illustrates the magni- 
ficent works of sculpture, produced under the 
influence (which Mr. Swann considers should not be 
over-emphasized) of Indian and Chinese Buddhism, 
and the equally noble statues of the Nara and the 
Heian Ages. It is an interesting thought that Japanese 
art had already come to full maturity at a time when 
William of Normandy had not yet embarked upon 
the conquest of England. 

P.Q 
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Gordon Wright Lamartine’s own story may be 
found in his History of the French Revolution of 1848 
London, 1891 Other notable accounts by par- 
ticipants or observers include Louis Blanc: Pages 
@histotre de la révolution de 1848 (Paris, 1850), and 
the Marquis of Normanby: A Year of Revolution, 
from a journal kept in Paris in 1848 (18§7). J. Lucas- 
Dubreton: Lamartine (Paris, 1951) is the most 
detailed and up-to-date biography; L. Barthou 
Lamartine orateur (Paris, 1916) is also useful. Karl 
Marx’s contemporary essay: The Class Struggles in 


France, 1848-1850 (London, 1942) is especially 
interesting Notable studies published for the 
centenary celebration in 1948 include; C. Moulin 
ed.): 1848: le livre du centenatre (Paris, 1948); H 
Guillemin: Lamartine en 1848 (Paris, 1948); J 
Dautry: Histoire de la révolution de 1848 en France 
Paris, 1948); A. Whitridge: Men in Crisis (New 
York, 1949 Two excellent accounts of the year 


1848 in Europe are P. Robertson: The Revolutions 


of 1848, a Social History (Princeton, 1952), and R 
Postgate: The Story of a Year, 1848 (New York, 
1956 
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